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NEWS OF THE WERK. 


ee Saas 
HE only important news from South Africa either as 
concerns war or peace is that Lord Kitchener organised 
two “ drives ” during the week in the Transvaal, in which some 
two hundred and sixty-seven Boers were accounted for. It is 
to be noted that Lord Kitchener reports with evident pride that 
no “wheels” were used, which seems to show that those who 
ventured to doubt the wisdom of chasing the Boers in ox- 
waggons were not altogether foolish. 





On Friday, in obedience to the apparently unalterable law 
that important news shail always be published on the day 
most inconvenient to weekly newspapers, the terms under 
which the Morgan Trust has purchased the various lines were 


given to the world. It appears that the White Star, Dominion, | 


American, Atlantic Transport, and Leyland Lines are pur- 
chased outright by a Syndicate with a capital of £54,000,000, 
under American control. The Cunard Line still stands out. 
The purchased lines seem to have secured very favourable 
terms, but the shareholders bind themselves not to engage in 
the Atlantic trade for fourteen years. The terms say nothing 
as to the flag, or as to Government subsidies. In addition, 
the Morgan Syndicate has made a ten-year agreement with 
Messrs. Harland and Wolff, the great Belfast shipbuilders, 
under which, except when work is very slack, they are only to 
build or repair for the Syndicate or the German Hamburg- 
American Line. This agreement has caused a good deal of 
alarm, but it must not be forgotten that it practically ensures 
full work for the Belfast yard. The promise not to build for 
competitors is not necessarily injurious, as the Clyde and 
Newcastle yards can build as good steamers as Messrs. Harland 
and Wolff. It is,no doubt, natural that the whole transaction 
should have caused a great deal of annoyance here, and we do 
not profess not to share in that annoyance. Yet after all, 
that annoyance will do little or no good. What the British 
people, however, and especially our shippers, ought to do, is 
not to let their energy evaporate in futile imprecations on Mr. 
Morgan, but to throw themselves with vigour into competing 
with and beating his Trust. 

The Queen of Holland has again been in the greatest 
danger. On the night of Sunday, May 4th, her Majesty was 
prematurely confined, and as delivery was difficult and the 
(Queen weak from her attack of typhoid, her life was for some 
hours despaired of. The crisis, however, was tided over, and 
although the doctors will not yet pronounce her Majesty out 
of danger, the best opinion seems to be that she will survive 
this new trouble also. Youth, a good constitution, and the 
resources of modern science are all in her favour, as is 


and Queen Victoria—possibly because the sense of being loved by 
a great community increases that will to continue living without 
which, the great doctors say, even the vis medicatriz naturae can 
do little. There is still much to be dreaded from the Queen's 
extreme weakness, and the intolerable weather, but the 
symptoms so far are more favourable than the reverse. The 
matter is of less importance, but as an injustice has been done, 
though not in our columns, it is worth while to record that 
the rumoured dissensions between the Queen and her Consort 
are due only to gossip which has been traced to a discarded 
servant of the Prince. 


The Austrian Chancellor, Count Goluchowski, made on 
Wednesday a highly important speech to the “ Delegations,” 
the Joint Committee from Austria and from Hungary which 
controls or criticises the foreign affairs of the Dual Monarchy. 
He announced formally that Germany, Austria, and Italy 
would next year renew the Triple Alliance “ in its full value,” 
and would execute the necessary signatures in good time. 
The object of that great pact was “ to avoid aggressive action 
in any direction whatever,” and assurances had been received 
which “enabled it to regard the Dual Alliance as a highly 
valuable complement and assistance in the fulfilment of its 
owr task.” These arrangements did not exclude in the 
slightest degree special agreements between individual Powers 
regarding questions which affected them-alone, as was proved 
by the relations now existing between Italy and France, 
and the “thoroughly satisfactory” relations between Austria- 
Hungary and Russia resulting from the St. Petersburg agree- 
ment of 1897. It was now ascertained that neither Austria- 
Hungary nor Russia was pursuing selfish ends in the Near 
East, much less any acquisition of territory, and relations 
therefore which for years had been embarrassed were suc- 
ceeded by the friendly feeling which now exists. “ Perils 
which had caused permanent anxiety on the Continent were 
now checked.” That is a most weighty statement, and there 
is no reason to believe it insincere. The Sovereigns honestly 
desire peace, though they are still aware that events might 
render it impossible. 


Count Goluchowski emphasised this last caution by pointing 
to the condition of affairs in the Balkans, * where their policy 
stood in direct opposition to a number of interested elements 
which sought to fish in troubled waters.” There was a “ per- 
manent agitation” there which might have to be met by the 
“combined strength” of both the Empires, and things even 
now wore an unpleasant aspect, to which the attention of 
Turkey had been urgently called. That Power had a right 
to use its troops for the repression of anarchy, but it had 
been warned that “cruelty and indiscriminate violence 
could only make things worse,’ and that the malad- 
ministration must be improved. The other States were 
invited to take example from Roumania, which had risen to a 
high position through the quiet efforts of its Sovereign and 
his meritorious advisers. Nothing upon this branch of the 
subject could be more frank or more weighty than the 
Austrian Chancellor’s speech, which raises once more the 
impression that his excessively imprudent outburst of a few 
years ago against America was really, as his friends now urge, 
an accident, the result of economic and prejudiced pressure 
which he did not thoroughly understand. 


Everything, therefore, is regarded in the highest European 
quarters as smooth and intended to remain so. That is most 
satisfactory, but it would be foolish to overlook the weak 
points in the situation. These are, first, that too much hangs 
upon the lives of a few individuals, one of whom is a time- 








worn man, and another a sick lady; secondly, that a revolue 
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tion of some sort in Turkey must come; and thirdly, that the 
peoples who fill the armies are not half as wise or as self- 
restrained as their rulers. That is the new feature in inter- 
national politics which worvies diplomatists, and makes states- 
men say dangerous things in order to placate Deputies with 
votes There is, besides, the influence of the Papacy always 
working against a peace which abolishes the temporal power, 
and the incalculable effect of accident, which, like a falling 
stone, need not break any head, but is perfectly certain not to 
mend one, 


We may be too pessimistic, but the news from China strikes 
us as becoming increasingly serious. The Mandarins are 
raising large fresh taxes to pay the interest on the Indemnity, 
and are explaining blandly that the exactions are not their 
fault, but that of the foreigners and of the native Christians, 
whom they protect. The Indemnity, moreover, has been 
increased, both as regards principal and interest, by 15 per 
cent., for it has to be paid in gold, and it is collected in silver, 
which has fallen in comparative value since the Treaty was 
signed by nearly that proportion, and is sinking still. The 
managers of the collections on behalf of the Powers have no 
power to make remissions, and the Mandarins, who argue, and 
perhaps believe, that they are only responsible for silver, 
declare that they positively cannot raise the additional money. 
The people, who have to pay for the Indemnity, for the loss 
by exchange, for the bribes to the Mandarins, and for the 
keep of the collectors sent among them, are exasperated 
beyond endurance, and threaten the Christians, whom they 
regard as the ultimate cause of their oppressions, in a way 
which the experienced Roman Catholic missionaries regard as 
most alarming. The Viceroys, though anxious to protect the 
foreigners, are not equally anxious to protect men whom they 
at heart regard as traitors, and a general popular rising in 
which Christianity might be extirpated in China, as it was in 
Japan in the seventeenth century, is by no means out of the 
question. 








M. Waldeck-Rousseau, it is announced, does not intend to 
resign at present, and it is obvious that he sees in the elec- 
tions signs that the Radical section of his supporters has 
become stronger. He has accordingly issued a strong Circular 
to the Prefects warning them that the Government has 
received proof of much priestly interference in the elections, 
and that such interference constitutes, “not the individual 
exercise of a right belonging to all citizens, but a flagrant 
abuse of ecclesiastical functions, and of the moral authority 
they confer. Such abuses cannot be tolerated,” either on the 
part of priests or monks, and the Prefects are ordered to 
report, “in order that I may take such measures as may be 
fitting.” That Circular, which is not secret, will be regarded 
as a public menace to the whole Church, and shows that M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau believes that he can rely upon the anti- 
Clerical feeling of the new Chamber. Whether he will resign at 
all is, in our judgment, doubtful, but it is another indication of 
the expected tone of the new House that M. Bourgeois is 
named as his certain successor. M. Bourgeois is a thorough- 
going, though sane, Radical, who would produce a policy of 
social reform, and insist upon an Income-tax. 





Everything in Spain waits the accession of the young 
King, the reform of the finances has been postponed for 
another year, and the provinces are on the surface tranquil. It 
is evident, however, that, unless his Majesty shows unexpected 
marks of strength, stormy times are near at hand. The 
reorganisation of the Army with the view of reducing the 
excessive number of officers is inevitable, and it will be most 
difficult to postpone the question of the tenure much longer. 
Much of Southern Spain is held on the old latifundia plan, 
that is, in great estates, which are not let out in smaller blocks 
as in this country and Northern Italy, but are worked 
direct by the owners through bailiffs and labourers. Thus 
the peasants ure not peasants in any true sense at all, 
having no rights, and living in villages often at a great 
distance from their work. They are therefore angrily discon- 
tented, and Seiior Canalejas, though a member of the Ministry, 
has just publicly declared that the agricultural problem must 
be solved, especially in Andalusia and Estremadura, if there 
is to be peace. This Ministry will not attempt that task, and 
before the year is over Spain, if she is to be kept quiet, will 
need a very strong hand. 











The German Agrarians and the German Government a 
again at war over the result of the Brussels Sugar Confeverae 
An Act is needed to abolish bounties, and the howe 
declare that they ought to be retained, and are only sien a , 
out of deference to England. Indeed they allege that Silesin 
with its greatly exhausted soil will only grow beet, and that 
as the profit comes from the bounty the province will be 
ruined. The Government, however, which resents the burden 
placed on its finances, is in earnest in defending the measure 
and Count von Biilow on Monday made a most energetic 
defence of it. He did not indeed allege, as Count Posadowsky 
afterwards did, that if the Bill were not passed Great Britain 
would impose a countervailing duty of 6s. per hundred. 
weight on bounty-fed sugar, but he asserted that England 
took half the German export of sugar, that if the bounty were 
retained the trade would go to France, Belgium, and Holland, 
and that if the bounty continued it would be impossible to 
find new and sufficient markets. Everybody was growing sugar, 
and only a few countries were buying it. Count von Biilow 
finally expressed his belief that with a surtax of 4:40 marks 
on sugar the growers would have a monopoly of the home 
market, though consumption of this “necessary of life” would 
be increased by a reduction of the internal duty. The 
Agrarians, however, remained morose, and to avert defeat the 
Bill was finally referred to a Committee of twenty-eight, 
The Emperor will probably win upon a question so inter. 
national, but compensation will be given when the Spirit. 
duties are considered. 


On Wednesday the Irish Nationalists raised the question of 
the treatment of Mr. Dillon during the sitting of March 20th, 
and moved what was in effect a vote of censure on the 
Speaker. The debate, which was factitious and perfunctory, 
except for a really eloquent defence of the Speaker by Mr, 
Balfour, ended in the rejection of the Nationalist Motion 
by a majority of 335 (398 to 63). The Speaker when he entered 
the House was greeted by all the Unionists and many Liberals 
standing up in their places and cheering him. It would 
partake of the nature of an impertinence to assure the Speaker 
that the country has not the slightest shadow of a doubt"as 
to his impartiality, so we shall refrain from any further 
comment on the incident. 


The Education Debate, which began in the House of Com- 
mons on Monday, and has been continued throughout the 
week, has been chiefly noticeable for two very striking 
speeches,--one from Sir Edward Grey, and the other from 
Lord Hugh Cecil. Before, however, noticing these, we must 
say a word as to the very sensible and manly speech of Sir 
W. Hart-Dyke. It was not calculated to inflame pariy 
passion or to “knock spots” off the enemy, but was just 
the kind of moderate, sensible, fair-minded speech which 
always influences, and we hope.always will influence, English- 
men. ‘“ While not considering the Bill perfect, he accepted it, 
and believed it would lead us in time to an educational 
system worthy of a great nation.” That very much expresses 
our own view of the Bill. We can see plenty of minor faults 
in the Bill, and could easily suggest improvements, but as we 
realise that in the case of a Bill of this description the only 
chance of passing legislation on the subject is to sink 
differences, we are content to support the Bill. Taken asa 
whole, we believe it to be planned in the interests of true 
education, and to be without any oppressive or unfair effect 
on the Nonconformists. 


In Sir Edward Grey’s speech the spirit of opposition took, 
as it always does with him, its mildest and most moderate 
form. After some very sensible remarks on the need of 
having a single local authority for all local affairs, with one 
local budget, and after arguing that the Government in the 
Bill were moving away from this ideal—an assertion which 
we cannot admit—Sir Edward Grey made a specific proposal 
of considerable importance. In order to meet the complaints 
of the Nonconformists he would make the Parish Councils 
partners in the management of education,—subordinate, but 
partners. “I think a fair compromise would be that, say, 
two members should represent the Parish Council, that two 
should represent the local education authority, and that the 
denomination should appoint the other two.” But though 
the denomination to which the school belonged would thus be 
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in a minority on the managing board, Sir Edward Grey, as 
we understand him, would place the control of the religious 
education entirely in the hands of the two denominational 
managers. This proposal certainly seems reasonable, but we 
should like to see it discussed more in detail, as it no doubt 


will be in Committee. 


Lord Hugh Cecil’s speech, which followed that of Sir Edward 
Grey, not only rose to a very high pitch of eloquence in the 
peroration, but was throughout marked by a persuasive 
power which was most striking. Whether one agrees or not 
with his views, it is impossible to doubt his sincerity or his 
desire to promote that type of education which he believes 
makes for the production of the good citizen. In a passage 
full of earnestness he declared that the Church and Noncon- 
formity were natural allies, and he was not at all consoled for 
the opposition of men like Dr. Clifford and Mr. Hugh Price 
Hughes by the support of politicians like Mr. Haldane. In 
the controversies of the future the Nonconformists would come 
to see that there was a great contest ahead, and that they and 
the Church would have to fight shoulder to shoulder. The 
basis on which the education controversy ought to be settled 
was that every child should be brought up in the belief of its 
parents. That was both a matter of right and of political 
expediency. Lord Hugh Cecil closed his speech with a pero- 
ration with which we have dealt at length elsewhere. Though 
he may sometimes show an unjustifiable fanaticism, as we hold 
he did on the question of the Deceased Witfe’s Sister Bill, Lord 
Hugh Cecil’s political action is controlled by no mean or 
selfish motive. 





The debate on the Education Bill closed on Thursday. 
There was something almost pathetic in the iron indifference 
with which the Irish Members met Mr. Lloyd-George’s 
almost tearful appeal to them to support their allies 
and not to desert those who had been beaten down in 
their efforts to help Ireland. Mr. Asquith’s speech was lucid 
and trenchant, but hardly convincing, while Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman entirely failed to rise to the high level 
of statesmanlike opposition reached by Sir Edward Grey. 
Mr. Balfour wound up the debate in a speech which was a 
masterpiece of dialectic. No truer words were spoken in the 
whole debate than those in which he declared that the difi- 
culties from which they suffered “were difficulties in the 
House, not difficulties in the parish or the school.’’ The 
second reading was carried by 237 votes (402 to 165). 





Lord Salisbury attended the annual demonstration of the 
Primrose League on Wednesday, and delivered an interesting 
speech. After congratulating the Primrose League on their 
achievements in the last seventeen years, Lord Salisbury 
turned to the war. When all allowance had been made for 
the sorrowful side of the picture—the losses, privation, and 
misery involved—they could yet recognise as a set-off that 
“the power, the prestige, the influence, aye, and the magic 
effect of our great Empire was more potent, more efficient, 
more admirable than it was when that period began.” He 
gladly admitted that many of their opponents had kept the 
war outside the bounds of party conflict, but contended that 
others had not accorded them a judicial treatment, and 
vigorously repudiated Mr. Morley’s insinuation that the 
Cabinet in 1899 would, if gifted with prophecy, have abandoned 
their policy. As to the settlement, one thing was plain. 
There could be no sliding back into a position which could 
allow the enemy to renew the struggle. Lord Salisbury 
contrasted the progressive zeal and affection of the Colonies 
with “the sudden hatred of our rivals.” Both were considera- 
tions which all statesmen must take into account. But he 
strongly deprecated all premature efforts to hurry on 
Imperial Federation. We could not safely interfere by legis- 
lative action with the natural development of our relations 
with our daughter-countries; such action might only produce a 
reaction in favour of the old state of things. It should be noted 
that while reticent on the progress of the negotiations, Lord 
Salisbury expressed an earnest hope that the Boers “ will join 
with us in setting up and entering into a political structure 
which shall enable them to enjoy to the full all the order and 
all the strength which is conferred upon our brother-nations 
by our Colonial system.” 


Sir Henry Fowler has addressed an important letter on the 
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Irish question to the Chairman of the East Wolverhampton 
Liberal Association. There are, he says, three divergent 
policies at present advocated by prominent members of the 
Liberal party—(a) Uncompromising adherence to the Bills of 
1886 and 1893. This he dismisses as wholly impracticable, 
and involving the disruption, if not the destruction, of the 
Liberal party. (+) The view that the Bills of 1886 and 1893 
are dead, but that their principles are alive. Their embodi- 
ment in a new scheme, however, must be postponed to some 
suitable opportunity in the uncertain future. This also Sir 
Henry Fowler dismisses as impracticable. (c) Recognition 
of the altered attitude of the Liberal party and of public 
opinion in regard to Home-rule since 1892. The chief 
modifying factors are—(1) the repudiation by the Irish leaders 
of the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament insisted on by Mr. 
Gladstone ; (2) the passing of the Irish Local Government Act 
of 1898, and the necessity for giving it a fair trial and further 
extension; (3) the hostile attitude of the Irish Nationalists in 
regard to the war. Recognition of these facts, continues Sir 
Henry, brings us face to face with Lord Rosebery’s policy,— 
viz., the refusal to support an independent Dublin Parliament, 
or anything leading up to it; the advocacy of the further 
development of local government in accordance with Irish 
ideas, drastic reform of the Castle Administration, and 
devolution of local business; and the recognition of the fact 
that the Irish question can only be settled by the concurrence 
and patriotism of both political parties. This Sir Henry 
Fowler believes to be the only practical policy. 


Mr. Bret Harte, who died on Monday, the 5th inst., at the age 
of sixty-three, probably exerted a greater influence on English 
literature than any other American author. Going west- 
ward in the early “ fifties,” he turned the raw material of his 
experiences in the mining camps to supremely artistic account 
both in prose and verse, and created the dramatic short story of 
emotion as we now knowit. His claim to immortality is based 
on but a few pie:es,—his early stories, a few serious poems, and 
the ‘‘ Heathen Chinee”; but he wrote some charming vers de 
société, and in his “Sensation Novels Condensed” displayed 
an incomparable gift of literary travesty. It is difficult for 
the present generation to realise the astonishing impression 
produced on their fathers by the appearance of “The Luck 
of Roaring Camp” and its immediate successors. Nothing 
like them had been seen before, and their resounding success 
was probably responsible for the unremitting efforts of the 
author to repeat it. The suddenness of his conquest probably 
impaired his powers of self-criticism, for he did little more 
than utter echoes, more or less faint, of his ringing tones in 
the “sixties” and “ seventies.” 





Paris is greatly excited over a will case. Mr. Henry 
Herbert Crawford, dying in 1897 at Nice, bequeathed a 
fortune of £4,000,000 in paper securities to a lady who is 
now Madame Humbert. Two American brothers named 
Crawford, however, protested, producing a will under which 
they inherited the money, subject to an annuity of £12,000 a 
year to Madame Humbert. The lady packed the securities in 
an iron box and defended her legacy in the Courts, where the 
litigants have accordingly spent large sums. Curiously enough, 
however, no one has ever seen these brothers, and one of 
Madame Humbert’s creditors, suspecting fraud, demands that 
the box shall be opened and the securities valued by authority. 
A decree to that effect has been given, and the box is 
to be opened, unless, indeed, the creditor’s claim, £5,200, is 
previously satisfied. Paris very naturally invents a hundred 
theories to explain the story, and is inclined to suspect an 
elaborate mystification, as Madame Humbert has raised large 
sums on the credit of her box. 


There have been during the week accounts of terrible 
volcanic disturbances in the West Indies, and on Friday the 
Times published a telegram to the effect that St. Pierre—the 
capital of the French island of Martinique and a thriving town 
of twenty thousand people—and its inhabitants, with all the 
shipping, had been “totally destroyed by a volcano.” If the 
news is literally true the disaster is almost without parallel in 
modern times. We have to go back to Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum for the utter blotting out of a whole city. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2{) were on Friday 953. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE TWO IMPERIALISMS. 


E are in the heartiest sympathy with Lord Hugh 
Cecil in what he said as to the two Imperialisms 
in his eloquent speech in the Education debate on 
Tuesday. He touched, and with the alchemy of a true 
orator turned into gold, what we have often set forth in 
the plain talk that becomes a newspaper,—the fact that if 
the Empire is to stand and endure it must be in the last 
resort founded, not upon ships and soldiers, not upon swift 
cruisers and “all-shattering guns,” not upon blood and iron, 
but upon the character of the British people, and upon the 
spirit that possesses them. Sir Thomas Browne said, speak- 
ing of mankind, that we live by an invisible flame within us. 
His words are equally true of Empires. If the British 
Empire is not to founder and go out as did the Empires 
of Nineveh and Tyre, of Carthage and Rome, it must be 
because that Empire has an invisible flame within it. All 
else is vain. If that flame is not kept burning we are but 
expanding and developing to our own destruction. It is 
the spirit that quickens, and if the spirit is not there we 
are but heaping up dross for stronger men to plunder. 
“Each fatal triumph brings more near the inevitable end.” 
But if the spirit is not dead but alive, we need have no 
fears for the Empire. How, then, are we to keep the 
invisible flame burning, how are we to make sure that the 
spirit shall live within the Empire? The answer is that 
given by Lord Hugh Cecil. There are two Imperialisms, 
one false and the other true, one the Imperialism of 
material, the other of moral,.greatness. The true Im- 
perialism, he rightly tells us, rests on the character of 
the citizens of the Empire. If we build on character our 
foundations are well and truly laid, and the building, 
though raised more slowly, will last. Wordsworth has 
been accused of priggishness because in his “ Character of 
the Happy Warrior” he told us that the heroic man of 
his thought “makes his moral being his prime care.” But 
he spoke the words of truth for nations as well as for men. 
If we are to maintain the Empire, it must be by maintain- 
ing the character of the citizens of the Empire, and by 
making them worthy of their trust. 
Tn the last resort this must be done through education. 
“ We ought,” said Lord Hugh Cecil, ‘to do all we can to 
improve the national character, and we ought to enlist in 
that task the educational forces of the country.” There- 
fore he appealed to all “who desire to make national 
education fulfil its noblest purpose, who desire to make 
ihe schools of the country not only schools where the 
people will learn to be successful, to make wealth rapidly, 
to be learned, and to cultivate their intellect, but schools 
where they will also learn to serve the right, with a know- 


ledge of the surreme powers that lie beyond the region of | 
o 4 . Do | 


the senses. So we may maintain—both in our Imperial 
function, both the many problems that crowd upon us 
in every quarter of the world, and also in those domestic 
matters that are not less anxious and important—the 


supreme law as governing our national policy, the law of | 


trying to do that which is right and that which is noble, 
and not merely following that which is sordid and that 
which is profitable.” It is needless to say again that 
we agree with every word of this eloquent appeal. 
Education fails if it does not make good citizens, for 
unless we have good citizens the heart of the Empire 
will be of stone and will meet the fate of all the 
Empires of the past. Even mere material prosperity will 
not last unless the State is made up of good citizens. That 
which constitutes a nation’s wealth, prosperity, and great- 
ness—we venture to repeat what we wrote in the Spectator 
of February 18th, 1899—is not the possession of mines, or 
rich lands, or good harbours, or any other physical advan- 
tages, however great, but only the energy and character 
and enterprise of its people. ‘“ But what is it that in the 
long run keeps a nation alive, makes it eager, zealous, 
adventurous, full of energy and power? As Mr. Kidd has 
taught us, the ultimate cause of national welfare is the 
possession of moral and spiritual ideals,—a devotion to what 
is non-material and non-rational. These are the things 
that quicken a nation and give it life and strength.” 

If we appeal to history we shall see that what we have said 


is no fine-spun theory but a fact. During those periods ' John Lawrence, among dead expanders of the Empire, of, 
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when the nation has been sunk in materialism, as it hag 
been from time to time, it has always loosened its oras 
on the Empire. When it has been most alive to its hiel 
duties and has been most inclined to regard the Empire 25 
a trust, it has been most successful in the work of Imperial 
expansion. No doubt he who would desire an Imperialisqy 
based on moral ideas because it was most successful would 
make as capital an error as he who is honest because it is the 
best policy; but it is a fact that the Empire has never 
flourished greatly when it was based on pure materialisy, 
| We pointed out this by a detailed appeal to our history jn 
11897. In that year Mr. William Watson published a poem 

of great literary beauty and power in answer to Mr 
| Kipling’s “ Recessional.” Mr. Watson wrote :— 
* Best by remembering God, say some, 

We keep our high imperial lot. 
Fortune, I fear, hath oftenest come 
When we forgot—when we forgot. 
A lovelier faith their happier crown, 
But history laughs and weeps it down!” 





But no one can look back impartially at our history and 
not note that the years of Imperial retrogression were the 
years in which we forgot. Did the Empire flourish in the 
days of Charles II.? We did not win but lost provinces 
in those evil days. Again, when at the end of the 
eighteenth century the hard materialism of the age was 
joined to an outburst of sensuality and _profligacy—the 
epoch typified by the political action of Charles James 
Fox and the Coalition Government of North—the Empire 
was almost at its lowest ebb. Never had the standard of 
public duty been lower, never had the Empire been in such 
danger. We hold, indeed, as we pointed out in dealing with 
Mr. Watson’s poem (September 4th, 1297), that a broad and 
general survey of our history cannot fail to support the 
view that we have taken,—namely, that our Empire rests 
upon a moral, and not on a non-moral, base, and that it is 
not accurate to say that fortune has oftenest favoured us 
when we forgot. ‘We believe that in the long run we 
have won because we remembered our duty to God and to 
our fellows, aud that only by remembering it shall we keep 
the gift of Empire. If we hold it for selfish ends we are 
doomed. If we hold it as a trust we may and shall retain it 
till the trust is accomplished. ..... The ideal of duty may 
be, in the scientific sense, the least rational of ideals, for 
no man can define how he knows and why he follows the 
‘stern daughter of the voice of God.’ When, then, we say 
that the nation, if it is to survive, must not forget to do 
the will of God, we are only stating a truth taught by 
history. Doubtless, strive as we may, we shal! in the 
future, as in the past, fail to reach our ideal, for nations 
are as fallible as men. That, however, matters little. 
Honesty in intent, not success, is what is essential. What 
is wanted to keep the nation sound is to preserve it from 
the belief that God is an ‘unknown God,’ far and in- 
| different, who recks not of human concerns and human 
wood and evil, and that it matters little whether we do or 
do not do our duty. That is a belief which, except ina 
few mystically minded men, tends to kill the sense of 
duty,—is in the end ‘what ruins kingdoms and lays cities 
flat.’ To get ordinary men to make, ia Cromwell’s phrase, 
a conscience of what they do, you must allow them some- 


999 








' thing more life-giving than ‘ the unknown God. 


Before we leave the subject of the false Imperialism and 
| the true Imperialism we will, if our readers wiil pardon 
yet another reference to ourselves, point out that the 
reason why we have thought it our duty to resist the in- 
fluence of Mr. Rhodes as far as in us lay was due to the 
fact that we regarded him as the representative of the false 
Imperialism,—the Imperialism based on great material, 
even if patriotic, aspirations, and not on the sense of duty. 
Whether Mr. Rhodes also held in theory that it was neces- 
sary to build up the Empire on a foundation of good citizen- 


| ship and of the sense of duty we do not know. What we do 


know is that the Rhodesian st2mp of Imperialism was not, 
in fact, the true Imperialism. Mr. Rhodes did not, either 
by his example or by his methods, encourage high and noble 
ideals. Let us make every allowance for his actions—and 
we fully admit that they were not selfish but meant to be 
patriotic—and then ask any impartial judge whether his 
political methods were of a kind to raise the standard of 
citizenship and inspire men with noble ideals. We know 








how that question would be answered in the case of, say, 
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say, Lord Cromer, among those who are living ; but can it 
be honestly asserted that Mr. Rhodes’s influence went to 
increase that vital spirit of righteousness and good citizen- 
ship without which, in our belief, the Empire must fall ? 
Mr. Rhodes may have meant well, nay, we believe did 
mean well, but if he lowered the standard of Imperial 
dutv and of good citizenship, as we hold that he did, 
the gain of his good intentions cannot. for a moment 
be set against the loss of his actual influence. Mr. 
Rhodes no doubt spoke loosely and without reflection 
when he said that the Union Jack was the greatest of 
commercial assets, and we do not wish to push the point 
against him unduly, but the phrase was an indication of 
the influence he exerted on men’s minds. He may have 
cherished in his heart of hearts an ideal Imperialism, but 
the Imperialism which he taught the world was material- 
istic, and based not on duty but upon mere power and 
policy. Character and the sense of duty, those in truth 
are the greatest of Imperial assets. If we want the 
Empire to continue we must endeavour to build it on the 
characters of our citizens and on the sense of duty. 





THE DUTCH SUCCESSION. 


E heartily congratulate the Dutch people upon the 
safety of their Queen. The wave of pity for her 

Majesty in her succession of great dangers which has 

passed over the Continent has been fully felt here also, 
where all men think of the house of Orange as the one 

Roval house whose fame has been acquired tiivough great 

battles for freedom. We have all read Motley, but the 

names in Dutch history which adhere to our memories are 
those of William the liberator of Holland, and William 
the deliverer of England, not only from despotisin, but 
from the prospect of the enfeebled Republic which a line 
of Roman Catholic tyranis would iafallibly have inflicted 

upon this country. There is almost, indeed, as keen a 

feeling of sympathy here as in Holland iiself, where they 

would have mourted a pleasant ‘Sovereign, the last of the 
direct line, though not the last of the race, who by reason 
of her pedigree acts asa barrier to all dynastic pretensions. 

It is said, indeed, that such pretensions have now no force 

in politics; but we remember how Schleswig-Holstein was 

torn from Denmark because Frederick VII. had died, and 
we fear that dynastic pretensions are only feeble when 
they are uusupported by a general popular feeling. When 
hey are so supported they are most formidable, and we 
cannot but believe that the pretension of the Hohen- 
zollerns to the Dutch throne, which, as we shall speedily 
show, might in the unhappy event of Queen Wilhelmina’s 
death have been a very strong one, would be acclaimed by 
his people with an energy that the Emperor might find it 
difficult to resist. It is the Germans who ave a danger to 

Holland rather than their ruler. The Emperor William, 
im spite of his passion for ‘ships, colonies, and coui- 
merce,” is said tv protest that he never thinks of Holland 
except as a possible reversion in the far-distant future, 
and we entirely acquit him even of the wish to deprive 
Queen Wilhelmina of her heritage, and so acquire the Far 
East, by force of arms. He is dynast, as she is, though both 
houses rose to thrones at a distance from their original seats. 
Had sie passed away, however, as on Monday seemed for 
some ours not only possible but nearly certain, he might 
have revised his decision, which then his subjects would 
always have regarded as somewhat Quixotic, They want their 
“Tree-born German Rhine” from its source to the sea, and 
‘hey think that owing to the configuration of their Empire 
they have a “natural” right to it. Professors are writing 
long crguments in this strain, and as we have all seen in 
tne last forty years, what German professors write is apt 
in the end to find an executive agent. ‘They would have 
needed a pretext, of course; but had not the Queen sur- 
vived her dangerous confinement they would have had one 
which no prudent man familiar with the history of Euvope 
would thrust aside as light. 

As we understand the arrangements of 1830, the succes- 
sion to the Dutch throne, failing Queen Wilhelmina and 
her possible children, passes to the Grand-Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar, whois the grandson ofa Princess of Orange-Nassau. 
If he accepted his heritage, and the Dutch people acceded, 
all would be simple, or at all events as simple as the suc- 
cession of the house of Hanover under our own Act of 





Settlement proved to be. But the Dutch in all human 
probability would insist that if the Grand Duke accepted 
the throne he should resign his own Principality. It 
would be intolerable to them that their King should 
be at the same time a subject of the German Emperor, 
or at all events bound to him by ties which the people of 
the Grand Duchy would not allow their ruler to break. 
We had trouble enough with Hanover, which as long as our 
Kings retained it gave every British diplomatist a double 
set of objects, and always enabled those Kings to threaten 
abdication without seeming ridiculous; but the Electors of 
Hanover in all but name were independent Sovereigns. 
They were bound to move if the Empire moved ; but as the 
Empire was immovable, and its constituent Princes never 
respected obligations, that was a purely nominal bondage 
to ancient theory. ‘Fhe bondage—we do not use the word 
as one of derogation—of Saxe-Weimar is of a very 
different kind, for if the Duke disobeyed Imperial orders his 
dominions would be occupied with the promptitude charac- 
teristic of the Prussian Army. Under all the circum- 
stances, and especially if pressed from Berlin, the Grand 
Duke, who is very comfortable where he is, might renounce 
for himself and his heirs a throne which for them wouid be 
a thorny one, and then—then the nearest successor would 
be Prince Albrecht of Hohenzollern, now Regent of Bruns- 
wick, and also an heir by the female line of the house of 
Orange-Nassau. A substitute might readily be found for 
him in Brunswick, even if the Guelfs are never to be 
readmitted to their most ancient possession—which is not 
yet finally settled—and then Holland would have a 
Hohenzollern King who was competent to govern, and 
who would use that competence first of all possibly to the 
advantage of Holland, but secondly to the advantage of 
Germany, and thirdly to the advantage of the Hohen- 
zollern dynasty, whose protection would save him, as it 
saves King Charles of Roumania, from many dangers. 
The drift of Holland to the Bavarian position in the 
Empire, of which it would be the maritime arm, would 
be almost irresistible. The Dutch would detest the 
prospect, and might reject it; and then the Foreign 
Offices of Europe would certainly quiver with excite- 
ment and alarm. Dynasts are intolerant of insult ; 
the German people, perceiving at once that the rejec- 
tion proceeded from dislike of them and their ways, 
would be furious with rage and ambition; and the in- 
dependence of Holland would be protected only by Austria 
and Russia. France could be “squared” on the Gambetia 
plan by the sacrifice of Belgium, and England will not 
engage in Continental war until directly threatened, but it 
would be nearly impossible for Germany to move in the 
teeth of earnest remonstrances from Austria. They would 
be made, for though the Hapsburgs are allies of the 
Hohenzollerns, and did not object to the election of King 
Charles of Roumania—which threw a fortress in the path 
of the Russians moving southwards—they do not Gesire to 
see that family further aggrandised, or to find Germany 
become without spending a great maritime Power, able to 
dominate the Mediterranean. The same feelings would 
predominate in Russia, and if Russia at the moment were 
ready to move she might control the action of Republican 
France, which overvalues the Russian Alliance because, by 
preserving peace, it prevents the rise of a dangerous 
military rival to the Republican system. That protection 
might save Holland, which would then be permitted—as 
the English would demand—to settle her fate for herself, 
probably with the reserve, in dynastic interests, that she 
must choose a King, and not proclaim herself a Republic. 
We shall be told that these dangers are dreams ; and that 
is true while Queen Wilhelmina lives ; but Stuies and their 
policies live long, and Holland will never be really safe 
until her Queen has an heir, whose birth would put an end 
to all German pretensions, though not, we fear, to all 
wishes to possess what they think and write of as “ their own 
coast-land.” And we shall also be told that the rights of the 
people are now too fully acknowledged to admit of the 
claim of conquest in a European State. Those rights, 
doubtless,are acknowledged every day in words ; but though 
Hanover is reconciled, she became Prussian in 1866 by 
right of conquest alone, and to this hour a plcbiscite taken 
in Alsace-Lorraine would restore that State to France by a 
majority of 80 per cent. Nor, if those two cases are 
explained by the German “ necessity for unity,” do we per- 





ceive in German debates on Poland any sign of an inclina- 
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tion to set Poland free, or, indeed, of any feeling except 
that it is very impertinent of a conquered race to object to 
being trodden on or bought out. We see no reason in 
modern history for believing in democratic professions 
upon this point, or for thinking that if France acquired 


Piedmont or the Valley of the Ebro even French Socialists | 


would vote for restoring them their right of separate self- 
government. On the contrary, they would propound the 
theory that Piedmontese and Basques were “emancipaied ” 
by being joined to France, and had therefore nothing to 
complain of. Be that as it may, sure we are that not only 
Holland but Europe has reason to thank the Providence 
which, while inflicting so many trials on Queen Wilhelmina, 
stil] leaves her in possession of a life which is a barrier to 
many dangerous ambitions. 





THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE’S OPPORTUNITY. 


HE Duke of Cambridge has a great opportunity for 
doing a sgnal public service. The answers given to 
Mr. Gilbert Parker on Monday by Mr. Akers-Douglas, 
coupled with Lord Stanley’s previous answer to Mr. 
Arthur Lee, make it absolutely clear that the solution of 
the question whether the Volunteers are to be excluded 





from Richmond Park rests absolutely and entirely in the | 


hands of the Ranger,—that is, of the Duke of Cambridge. 
The Secretary of State for War in his answer to Mr. Lee's 
question as to what places near London were open for the 
training of Volunteers virtually repudiated all responsibility 
on behalf of his Department for the exclusion, and consider- 
ing Mr. Brodrick’s vigilance and earnestness in all that 
concerns our military efficiency, whether as regards the 
Regular cr the Auxiliary Forces of the Crown, we may, we 
think, safely assume that he cannot at heart view the 
exclusion of the Volunteers with anything but regret. Mr. 
Akers-Douglas, as Commissioner of Public Works, has also 
refused, in effect, to take any responsibility for the exclu- 
sion, for he pointedly informed Mr. Gilbert Parker that all 
applications as to the use of the Park “are made to the 
Ranger direct, and considered and settled by him.” 
Speaking in regard to the small area of the Park where 
local Volunteers are now aliowed to drill—onlv to drill, 
remember, and not to acquire field training—Mr. Akers- 
Douglas remarked : “ His Royal Highness gives permission 
to certain local corps to drill in the Park over an area, [ 
should say, of some four or five hundred acres, but as the 
matter is not dealt with by my Department I cannot with- 
out notice give the exact acreage.” All this means, of 
course, only one thing,—namely, as we have said, that the 
Duke of Cambridge has the matter entirely in his own hands. 
He can if he chooses keep the Park gates shut on the London 
Volunteers. He can, that is, refuse them the right to learn 
in the Park duties which they ought to learn, which the War 
Office is sternly telling them they must learn or else remain 
unfit to take their part in the scheme of national defence, 
and which, in fact, they can learn nowhere else. The 
Duke of Cambridge has undoubtedly the power, and can use 
it if he likes. On the other hand, the Duke of Cambridge 
can if he chooses say: ‘Richmond Park is open to the 
Lendon Volunteers, and in it they can learn their work, 
and learn it with my hearty goodwill and approval.’ If 
only he will say that, nothing can keep the Park shut to the 
Volunteers, for the Ranger possesses the power before which 
all vested interests must bow. Here, then, is the Duke of 
Cambridge’s opporiunity. 


It is our belief that he will use this opportunity 
in the way which the country has a right to expect 
from a gallant soldier who as Commander-in-Chief did 
much good service for his Sovereign and the nation. 
The Duke, we cannot forget, is a Prince of a Royal 
house whose members have never failed when national 
interests were involved to show a sense of public duty as 
great as that steadfastness and personal courage which have 
always marked their race. The Duke of Cambridge does 
not require to be assured by any newspaper that if he now 
allows the Volunteers to be trained in Richmond Park the 
public will not for a moment misunderstand his position 
or think that he has yielded to popular or journalistic 
clamour. The country fully realises that up till now there 
may have been many reasons combining to induce the 
Duke of Cambridge as Ranger to maintain the rules 
excluding the Volunteers. The desire of the Volunteers 
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to use the Park might not have been put forward in 
former days with any great distinctness, and till recently it 
might very well have seemed to the Duke of Cambridge 
that it was not clear that the general public would 
appreciate the use of the Park on Saturday after. 
noons for the field training -of Volunteers. The 


| Duke might very well have argued, as we do not doubt 


he did in fact argue, that he was in his capacity of Ranger 
bound to act as a trustee for the public, and that he could 
not make any changes without some definite indications of 
public approval in regard to the demand that the Volun. 
teers should no longer be excluded from the Park. But 
those indications of public opinion have now been mani- 
fested, and in a manner which we venture to think must 
be taken by the Duke of Cambridge as conclusive. The 
Duke throughout his career has admitted that public 
opinion must exercise a great influence on the action of 
persons possessed of power and authority. But that 
being the case, a study of public opinion should 
certainly induce the Duke to open the Park. Take, 
to begin with, the feeling shown in the Press. Of our 
own articles on the subject we cannot, of course, speak, but 
in regard to the communications of our correspondents 
such reticence is not necessary. We have received a large 
number of letters dealing with Richmond Park and the 
Volunteers. Of these, one, and one only—i.e., the letter 


| of the Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies—showed 


approval of the exclusion of the Volunteers from the 
Park, and even here the condemnation of our view was 
rather implied than directly expressed. Our other cor- 
respondents have one and all agreed that the time has 
come to open the Park. But every one who is at all con- 
versant with the relations of newspapers to their readers 
must know that this virtual unanimity is a most sig. 
nificant fact. It indicates a state of opinion which it is 
impossible toignore. But the Spectator has not, of course, 
been alone in urging the necessity for the opening of the 
Park. Newspapers of most various shades of opinion and 
with audiences of very different kinds have been quite as 
strong as we have in denouncing the absurdity of telling the 
Volunteers that they must have more field training and 
then preventing them using the only training ground avail- 
able. The Morning Post insisted that the matter must be 
treated as a test case to show whether the Volunteers were to 
be taken seriously or merely regarded as a plaything of the 
Houseof Commons; the St. James’s Gazette, which has always 
shown knowledge as well as zeal on all questions concerning 
the Volunteers, tore to pieces the preposterous suggestion 
that, the Volunteers were not to be allowed to train in the 
Park for fear of disturbing the herons; the Daily Mail twice 
brought the matter under the notice of its readers; while 
the Daily Express in an article of pungent sarcasm reviewed 
the supposed case for exclusion. We do not, of course, 
mean to say that there has been nothing written publicly 
on the other side. For example, the Globe, which we fully 
admit is a paper with a keen interest in and knowledge of 
Service questions, seems to favour the exclusion of the 
Volunteers; but we cannot recall any other newspaper which 
has dealt with the demand in a hostile spirit. Though 
Parliament has not yet had an opportunity to debate 
the matter, the asking of questions by some of the most 
loyal supporters of the Government, and the reception 
accorded to the answers by the public opinion of the 
House, show clearly that the body which is asked to vote 
£5,000 every year to keep up Richmond Park is not on the 
side of the herons. The House of Commons could not fail 
to note that there must be something wrong about a 
case which can only be maintained by Ministers taking 
shelter in a heronry. In truth, public opinion has been 
overwhelmingly on the side of the Volunteers and against 
the herons. 

We think we have given sufficient proof that the Duke 
of Cambridge may now feel himsclf justified by the trend 
of public opinion in opening the Park to the Volunteers. 
If he does feel able to do so he will no doubt be personally 
pleased, for he has always been a friend and supporter of 
the Volunteer movement, and he gave the Volunteers help 
and encouragement at a time when they were not so powerful 
and popular as they noware. A reason for speciaily desiring 
that the Duke of Cambridge should choose the present 
time to alter the regulations is the fact that there are 
abundant signs that the controversy which has begun 1s 
not likely to cease, but is certain to increase in volume. 
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But if it does, it will be sure, as all controversies 
do, to lose its present moderate tone, and to become 
yiolent and irritated. Harsh things are sure to be said 
when men’s passions are aroused, as they always are in 
q long and eager controversy. We do not, cf course, 
jmagine that this aspect of the matter is likely to affect, or 
erhaps should affect, the mind of the Duke of Cambridge. 
Ye would probably be rendered only the more tenacious of 
any view be had taken up by such suggestions, but his 
friends would most certainly greatly deplore the outbrea k 
ofa long and bitter controversy, and regard it with the 
utmost dissatisfaction. They would certainly wish that 
the gallant soldier should not have his well-earned repose 
embittered by an angry agitation. 

The Duke of Cambridge in a recent speech declared 
with a pride in which we ail share that we were an old 
Monarchy, and that we ought to hold our own “in the 
spirit of ‘the monarchical institutions under which we had 
previously existed.” We entirely agree with him. The 
Empire is presided over by a Monarchy, and we are content 
and glad that it should be so. We yield to none in our 
loyalty to that Monarchy and in our desire that it shall con- 
tinue. But we cannot ignore the fact that we are a Monarchy 
because not only the Sovereign but the Royal Family as 
4 whole have worked for the general good of the nation. 
That is the spirit—-the spirit of public service—which has 
made the British Monarchy what it is. The present King 
is a conspicuous example of the spirit of public service. 
He has never tried, because he has never wished, to treat 
public questions on narrow or self-regarding grounds. The 
Duke of Cambridge, we are certain, need not be reminded 
that asa member of the Royal house he is called upon to 
follow the King’s example. ‘That, we feel certain, must be 
the spirit in which he will act now, for he bas acted in it 
inthe past. Jt can only be necessary for him to realise 
fully the facts of the case as to Richmond Park and the 
intensity of public feeling in the matter, to induce him to 
obey the tradition of his house and act as the public welfare 
demands. That it is a matter of public welfare that our 
Volunteers should be trained cannot, in our view, be 
doubted fora moment. If it is not, it 1s surely little short 
of madness to spend. our money on the Volunteers and to 
rely upon them in our schemes of military organisation. 





SCHOOLS AND RATES. 
HE attack upon the Education Bill in the House of 
Commons resembles in one important particular the 
attack upon it out of doors. ‘There is more decorum, of 
course, less wildness of statement, less imputation of 
motive ; but there is the same unwillingness to say plainly 
what alternative measure the Opposition would have 
brought forward had the task fallen to them and not to 
the Government. If the changes embodied in the Bill 
were introduced merely for change’ sake, this silence would 
be perfectly reasonable. ‘The Opposition might then plead 
that being quite content with things as they are, there 
is no need for them to be prepared with proposals for 
making them other than they are. But this is not at all 
atrue account of the situation. Ne one pretends to be 
satisfied with the educational system we have. There is 
abundant difference of opinion as to what sort of a systen 
ought to be set up in its place, but there is complete agree- 
ment up to the point that we want something which we 
have not yet got. Wecan say with the utmost sincerity 
that we have not an idea as to what this something would be 
if the Opposition leaders were left to frame a Bill to take 
the place of the present one. They would have, it must 
be remembered, to meet one very inconvenient fact. The 
debate on Monday was prefaced by some very significant 
figures drawn from Sir John Gorst. In answer toa question 
—wWe may fairly say in this case a well-timed questicn 
—he said that the number of Board-schools on the annual 
grant list in August, 1901, was 5,857, and the number 
of voluntary schools 14,294; and, further, that the number 
of children on the registers of the Board-schools was 
“21,173, and of children on the registers of the 

Voluntary schools 3,041,673. 

These significant statistics supply a curious com- 
mentary on Sir Charies Dilke’s contention that the 
measure will destroy education in the rural dis- 
tricts, 
districts 


The County Councils, he thinks, in those 
will have the fear of the farmers before their 











eyes, and when the rates have been increased by having 
the cost of maintaining the present voluntary schools 
thrown upon them, these authorities will be constitution- 
ally unwilling to spend any money on the improvement cf 
education. That there is some reason for this fear we do 
not deny, though we suspect that in the first instance the 
County Councils will be inclined to extravagance rather than 
to parsimony. The desire of doing at least as much as the 
neighbouring counties will be strong upon them, and they 
will not, we fear, take time enough for considering in what 
way the rates they are prepared to levy may be best laid 
out. But putting aside this possibility and accepting Sir 
Charles Dilke’s apprehensions as well grounded, what else 
is there that the authors of the Bill—or for that matter 
the authors of any Bill that would have a chance of pass- 
ing—could possibly have done? What fate would Sir 
Charles Dilke, if left to himself, reserve for the 14.294, 
voluntary schools and for the 3,041,673 children attending 
them? He might, of course, deciare that schools in the 
hands of non-representative managers shall receive 
no further support from the State, and take credit 
to himself for thus sparing the rates the additional 
burden which a reactionary Government are laying 
upon them. But this heroic counsel would not supply 
the place of the closed voluntary schools, or provide 
education for a single one of the children who would be 
shut out from them. It is plain, therefore, that new 
schools would have to be built, and accommodation found 
for the children while they were building. We will con- 
cede, for the sake of argument, that the new schools 
would in every way be superior to the old ones,—that their 
teachers would be more competent, their apparatus moro 
up-to-date, their buildings better ventilated and more 
convenient, their managers one and all appointed by the 
local authority. But to build schools for more than three 
millions of children, and to fit them up in the latest and 
most approved fashion, would cost a great deal of money, 
and where is this money to come from but out of the 
rates? This is what has puzzled us throughout the con- 
troversy raised by the Bill. Let us concede for the sake 
of argument that every charge brought against the 
managers of voluntary schools by Nonconformists is weli 
founded, how is it proposed to get over the fact that 
there are more than fourteen thousand of them, and 
that more than three million children have no other 
school to go to? It may be said perhaps that though 
it is a cas» for making terms, the terms exacted might have 
been much higher,—that, for example, the denominational 
managers might have been one-third of the whole number, 
and the managers appointed by the local authority two- 
thirds. Probably with this concession the majority of 
Nonconformists would have been satisfied, and we should 
have heard nothing of the threatened refusal to pay the 
School-rate. But why would they have been satisfied ? 
Because the possession of a two-thirds majority on the 
managing body would carry with it the virtual control of 
the religious as weli as the secular instruction. In other 
words, Nonconformists will tolerate the continuance of 
denominational schools provided that they have at least 
a veto on the denominational teaching given in them. 
But this arrangement would effectually close the majority 
of the very schools it was designed to perpetuate. When 
the object of keeping a school alive is gone, why should 
any one beat the trouble of either managing or subscribing 
to it? 





We have no difficulty in answering the question which 
Mr. Lee-Warner puts io us in another column. We ara 
more than ready, we are anxious, to see such an amend- 
ment as he describes intreduced into the Bill. But Mr. 
Lee-Warner is evidently not familiar with the history of 
this proposal. He had hoped, he says, that Convocation 
would have suggested such an amendment. The two 
Convocations did suggest such an amendment last year. It 
was one of the four proposais which they published, and 
which were doubtless laid before the Government by the 
Archbishops, as catisfying the Church demand. Why, when 
the Government adopted three of these proposals, did they 
leave out the fourth? It could not have been left outto please 
the clergy, for it was pressed on the Government by their 
legal representatives. Probably the reason why Mr. Balfour 
dropped a provision which found a place in the Biil of 
1896 was fear of the hostility of what may be called the 
Board-school party. It is obvious that if the managers 
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of denominational schools are to admit undenominational 
teaching into their schools, the managers of undenomi- 
national schools must return the compliment. There was 
a good deal of opposition to the plan on the part of the 
friends of Board-schools in 1896, and we have little doubt 
that it was the fear of the renewal! of this opposition that 
led Mr. Balfour to make no mention of it in the present 
Bill. But this particular opposition would have no strength 
worth speaking of if Nonconformists and Churchmen were 
agreed in supporting such a proposal, and the Government 
could. have no motive for resisting an amendment which 
was textually reproduced from their first and best Educa- 
tion Bill. We agree with Mr. Lee-Warner that the present 
Bill would be greatly improved by this addition, but as the 
Church has already asked for it in the most formal way with- 
out success, it seems plain that this time the proposal must 
come from the Nonconformists. If it were moved on their 
behalf in Committee it would probably be passed without 
a division. Possibly when the Bill has been read a second 
time and the criticisms lavished on it take the practical 
shape which becomes discussions in Committee, there will 
be more willingness on the part of Nonconformists to meet 
half-way those who, like ourselves, are quite ready to admit 
that they have just grievances in the matter of schools, 
and equally ready to welcome every reasonable plan for 
remedying them. 





“ WHY JEWS SUCCEED.” 


O this question, so often asked, Mr. Zangwill, who is 
both a competent and an eloquent advocate of his 
people, gives in the New Liberal Review for May a prompt 


and flat reply. They do not succeed, he says, and he | 


obviously speaks the truth. There is no race in the world 
of equal reputation which has failed so completely as the 
Jew, which is so miserably poor, or which suffers con- 
tinuously such daily, almost hourly, oppression. Even the 
Armenians under Turkish rule are better off than the mass 
of the Jewish race living in Russia and Roumania, for 
though every now and then they are massacred by order 
of the Sultan, they are not shut out from the professions, 
may hold any land they can acquire, and are not liable at 
any moment of their lives to be treated like dangerous 
animals by mobs whose very motives they are unable to 
discern. As Mr. Zangwill says, “eleven millions of 
human atoms scattered incoherently through the world, 
devoid of any common territory or common power, unable 
to concentrate their force in any desired direction, devoid 
of a national art, and almost destitute of a contemporary 
literature, even their ancient unity of religion broken into 
a dozen fragments, half their number crowded into the 
Pale in Russia, congested in towns, and forbidden even 
the fields of the Pale itself, hundreds of thousands of 
others denied in Roumania almost the rights of animals, 
liable even when they are prospering under nominal 
equality, as in France and Germany, to perpetual back- 
washes of anti-Semitism, excluded in free Americaitself from 
the general social life,the serfs of the world ...... the Jews 
present anything but the picture of a successful people.” 
Half the Jews of the world live in Russia, and their 
average property is officially calculated as under a pound a 
head; in Roumania it is even less; in Asia the body of 
the people are mendicant paupers; and even in London, 
where they are absolutely free, the immense majority live 
by working under sweaters for fourteen hours a day in 
overcrowded rooms for less wages than Christians will 
take. Their industry is a marvel, they are free from the 
curse of drink, their cleverness makes them dreaded by 
their neighbours and rivals much as the dwart's were dreaded 
by the giants, and this is the result of it all. Full of 
capacity, they have never acquired anywhere the smallest 
direct political power ; the most stiff-necked of races, they 
have never risen on their oppressors; the most hungry of 
all peoples for useful knowledge, they have never become 
educated ; the vainest of mankind, they have submitted in 
countries like Germany and America, where neither King 
nor mob can touch them, to a social boycott. They have 
had time, which for such a purpose is almost unlimited, 
more than seventeen hundred years; the whole world has 
been open to them, for they can, and do, retain their @x- 
ceptional vitality anywhere, in Spain as in Scotland, in 
Bengal as in Pennsylvania ; but they have never founded a 
State, never become a ruling caste, never lifted the feet 
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even of races far inferior to themselves from off their 
necks, or made of any one of the ruling races of mankind 
their steady protectors. Successful people, forsooth! 
We declare, as we read their modern history, we could 
almost believe the blasphemous _ superstition of the 
Continent which attributes a Corsican vendetta to the All 
Merciful, and supposes Him to be eternally avenging on 
the innocent the guilt of their remote forefathers in the 
murder of Christ. 

So far we are entirely with Mr. Zangwill ; but we do not 
feel so completely satisfied with his explanation of the 
success of individual Jews. This has been so exceptional 
and so continuous, especially in the accumulation of 
capital, as to spread throughout Europe the absurd illusion 
that Jews are all rich, to give birth to the proverb, “As 
rich as a Jew,” and to create on the Continent a secret but 
strongly operative fear that if the social boycott were lifted 
off the Jews, as well as legislative restrictions, they would 
monopolise all the professions, all the professors’ chairs 
all the newspapers, and nearly all representation in the 
Parliaments. That is the excuse intelligent Russians 
always make for their dreadful laws of exclusion ; the 
Germans declare that the process is going on, and must be 
stopped; while the Anti-Semites of France assert with 
curses that if the Jews are not expelled France 
will become before long a Judaic heritage. The 
panic is ridiculous, for Jews have done nothing in 
war, and nothing very particular in art, or literature, 
or applied science; and, as Mr. Zangwill points out, 
they have been far outstripped even as money-makers 
by dull Anglo-Saxons. Any Jew may grow as rich as he 
pleases in the United States without being either banished 
or lynched, but the American millionaires who have 
recently thrown the world into a rather silly twitter are 
not Jews. Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. Carnegie, Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan, the Vanderbilts, and the Astors are none of them 
Jews, even by distant origin, and two of them at least out- 
rank in the possession of capital disposable at will any 
single member of the greatest of Jewish firms. Still, 
many Jews have been singularly successful, and the con- 
trast between their position and that of the body of their 
kinsfolk is curious enough to suggest inquiry. Mr. Zang. 
will answers it by recapitulating the general economic 
excellences of the Jewish race, which with their intelli- 
gence and their special habit of training households to act 
as trustworthy partners account to him for the facts. 
They are thrifty, they are sober, they are intelligent, and 
they are trained to seck money, and therefore they are 
potential millionaires. We do not quite see it. These 
qualities do account for the Jew millionaires in part, but 
then they account for so much too much, for if all Jews 
are industrious and intelligent and honest and temperate 
and disposed to trust those bred in the same nursery, 
why do, the immense majority of Jews fail so obviously 
in the battle of life? Oh, says Mr. Zangwill, that is the 
result of external oppression. Conceivably ; but have not 
the successful Jews been oppressed as well as the unsuc- 
cessful, and yet have emerged, to be delighted sometimes 
with the chance of a little kicking back? Jews are free 
enough, heaven knows, in Whitechapel, and a more 
miserable, overworked, oversqueezed group of human 
beings does not exist. We should be rather disposed to 
suggest that in this matter of money-making a certain law 
of the Jewish people, visible even in their earliest history 
and connected in some way with their very peculiar collec- 
tive nature, was still in operation. There never was a 
nation in whom individuals towered so unmistakably above 
the mass. Never was there a people more earthy, never 
one that produced loftier souls. The prophets who bore 
aloft the torch of Monotheism came from a race that was 
always wanting to follow the polytheistic beliefs of other 
Semites. The least poetic of peoples evolved the poets 
whose songs have been the solace of the world ever since 
the birth of Christianity broke up their seclusion. The 
body of the Jews assented to or urged the execution of 
Christ, vet from amidst their rabbie stepped two Jews who 
reduced Christ's system into the doctrines which have 
become the ultimate laws of the white race, now the masters 
of the world. The Jew nation is a morass in which, under 
conditions that the naturalist cannot yet fully explain, 
there grow mighty oaks. Reading its history, we find 


nothing so wonderful in the undoubted fact that while 
the mass of Jews have for ages failed to make money, & 
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fow individuals should have displayed a singular capacity 
jor making it in great lumps. _ One would not have 
expected Anselm Rothschild out of a Frankfort Ghetto ; 
put then would one have expected. Moses Mendelssohn out 
of a Dessau schoolhouse, or Heine out of the hopeless 
Philistines of Hamburg, who would have liked to choke 
him for singing ? Mr. Beit is one of the richest men in 
England, if not the richest, and possibly may have 
found business brains for Mr. Rhodes; but he is not 
Mr. Beit because the Jews, as people are saying now, 


if enfranchised would ali show the capacity to become | 


millionaires. They would much more probably all fail 
in freedom as they have failed in slavery, with the 
exception of a few, who would soar to very great business 
heights indeed,—half the height even, it is possible, of the 
Dutch-American Rockefeller. Exceptional Jews do succeed 
exceptionally : but one reason why they seem to succeed 
amazingly is the extreme flatness of the plain above which 
thev rise. ‘The terror at the idea of their enfranchisement, 
which on the Continent haunts even some acute minds, 
seems to us singularly baseless. Individuals among them 
may succeed greatly, and will be as safe reservoirs of 
capital as any Rockefeller or Vanderbilt; but the race will 
remain an ordinary one with only a special quality, which 
it displayed also ages ago, of throwing up remarkable 
jndividualities. 








ST. PETER. 


F the twelve Apostles chosen by our Lord to form the 
nucleus of the Christian Church, not more than three, 
or at most four, stand out from the New Testament canvas as 
definite figures. Of these three or four, St. Peter is by far the 
most striking, and the only one of whom our knowledge stretches 
over a considerable period of time. The Gospels show us 
St. Peter during the three years which preceded the Cruci- 
fixion; in the Book of the Acts we see him again as head of 
the Christian community at Jerusalem ; and from his own letter 
to the “ strangers scattered abroad throughout Pontus” we may 
gather the final development of an originally very imperfect 
but always singularly attractive character. (We are aware 
that the authenticity of St. Peter's Epistles kas been doubted; 
but while the Second Epistle is now regarded by almost all 
modern authorities as not the work of the Apostle, the 
newest opinion maintains the tradition of St. Peter's 
authorship so far as the First is concerned, an opinion in 
which Weiss and Renan were never shaken.) 


The first time that Peter appears in the Gospel narrative 
our Lord alludes to this power of attraction, and seizing 
instantly upon the strong point of a character which had so 
many weak ones, He exclaims: “I will make you a fisher of 
men.” No one has ever defined charm. Nevertheless it is the 
most potent of all characteristics, covering in the eyes of the 
world more sins tlian charity, and if the commonplace 
paradox which declares that a man may be loved for his 
faults was ever true of any one, it has for nearly two thousand 
years been true of St. Peter. But whatever was St. Peter’s 
power, it owed little to his intellect, for, full of sympathy and 
intuition as he was, he appears, at any rate during the first 
period of his history, to have been rather deficient in 
spiritual and intellectual grasp. He was the first to discover 
our Lord’s divine mission, to realise that “He has the 
words of eternal life”; yet he asks for explanations of 
His plainest teaching, ‘Not that which goeth into a man 
defileth a man,” said Christ, plainly revoking the dietary 
laws of the Old Testament ; but Peter did not understand Him, 
aud even when a full explanation has been given and he has been 
assured that nothing which a man eats can affect his moral 


nature, he still fails to take in the full meaning of the words. | 
Years afterwards we find him declaring himself convinced by | 


a vision of a truth which Christ Himself had twice offered to 
his reason. Again, with a strange literalness, he tries to 
set a numerical limit to the duty of forgiveness, suggesting 
seven times as a number sufficient to satisfy the most rigid 
demands of clemency. In more purely spiritual matters he 
does not show greater insight, for, blinded by personal ambition, 
he cannot understand that “ the Kingdom of God cometh not 
with observation” but “ is within,’ and wants to know what 
earthly reward the Messiah will bestow on those who have left 
all to follow Him. He will mot listen when our Lord foretells 


| the complete apparent failure which must precede His spiritual 

triumph, but “took Him and began to rebuke Him, saying This 
be far from Thee.” His devotion to Christ is sincere and 
personal, he is the adherent of a master rather than of a 
system, but, above all, he is a creature of impulse. His hot 
protestations of loyalty do not prevent his cowardly denial, 
neither does his devotion prevent an occasional very human 
desire to turn back from the weary pursuit of a continually 
receding ideal of faith and conduct, to avoid the sharp sense 
of contrast, to get rid of the struggle; and in a moment of 
moral desperation he can exclaim, “ Depart from me, for I am 
a sinful man, O Lord.” A want of staying power is but too 
evident in St. Peter's early history. Some sort of moral 
failure is a foregone conclusion, but it needs no theory of 
predestination to make us certain that the failure will not be 
final. 

In the beginning of the Book of Acts we find St. Peter at 
Jerusalem. The crisis of his life is over. He has denied his 
Master; he has watched Him die. His patriotic ambition, 
his dreams of a perfect government in which he will hold a 
high place, have all fallen about his ears. It must have been 
a moment in which, if we used the language of our day, we 
should say that such a man as he might be likely to go to the 
Devil; and of which our Lord in the language of His day had 
spoken when He declared, “ Satan hath desired to have thee.” 
But in fulfilment of the prayer of Christ on his behalf, Peter's 
faith has not failed. He not only knows that he saw his 
Master die, but he believes that he has seen Him again,—since 
He is, as he says in his Epistle, “begotten again to a lively 
hope”; and it is interesting to trace the admirable skill with 
which St. Luke presents to his reader the man who has under- 
gone a great change and yet in a sense remains the same. The 
Peter of the new society of Christians certainly goes no longer 
in bodily fear. He defies the authorities and the mob with an 
almost gratuitous coolness, assuring the high priests who 
order him not to preach that he shall follow his own conscience 
in the matter, and leaving them to judge between their own 
claims to obedience and that of the Almighty. He rebukes 
the populace who had clamoured for the death of Christ with 
even more than his old impetuosity, declaring that they had 
“delivered up the Holy One and just,” and insisted on His 
crucifixion when “Pilate had determined to let Him go,” 
adding with a charity more admirable than appeasing, “ Now 
brethren, I wot that through ignorance ye did it.” 
Evidently he has not lost his habit of hot speech, for 
to the sorcerer who offers him money in exchange for his 
spiritual power he says, “ Thy money perish with thee because 
thou hast thought that the gift of God could be bought with 
a price”; and apparently this was not all that he said. St. Luke 
allows us to imagine that there was more of a like nature, for 
Simon the Sorcerer implores him to “pray the Lord for me 
that none of these things thou hast spoken come upon me.” 
Intellectually, too, Peter remains unchanged, and draws 
upon himself the severe rebuke of St. Paul by his tendency 
to slip back into the bonds of intellectual prejudice 
after appearing to accept the enlightenment offered to 
him by logical argument, for Paul, writing to the Galatians, 
tells us that Peter, in accordanee with the decision of the 
Council at Jerusalem, had admitted that Jewish rites were no 
longer binding, and “ before that certain came from James he 
did eat with the Gentiles, but when they were come he with- 
drew and separated himself.” Therefore St. Paul, who was 
naturally, and perhaps on account of his opposite type of 
mind, somewhat unduly, incensed, “ withstood him to his face, 
because he was to be blamed,” accusing him, as it seems to 
us rather hastily, of “ dissimulation.” 

St. Peter's letter gives us one more glimpse of the 
Apostle. This time we see him as an old man, seeking 
with all the sympathy and insight which come of bitter 
experience to uphold those who are endeavouring to stand 
under a temptation which once proved too much for himself. 
As he wrote we cannot but imagine him to be remember- 
ing the words of our Lord: “ When thou art turned again 
strengthen thy brethren.’ He b>gins neither with sympathy 
nor exhortation, but by giving thanks to God for the hope of 
the Resurrection, wherein he assures them he believes that 
they truly rejoice, though for the moment they cannot but 
be in heaviness seeing that their faith is being tried by fire. 





Then, turning deliverately from the subject at issue, he tries 
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to ease the strain under which they are living by diverting their 
minds to smaller things. Knowing how destructive to law 
and order is all violent excitement, and that at such moment 


“the Devil goeth about like a roaring lion,’ he exhorts 
them at all costs to maintain social discipline among 
their community. He gives advice to husbands and 


wives, fathers and children, masters and slaves. He urges 
them to hold not only by the Christian virtues, but also 
by the Christian graces, “ to be pitiful, be courteous,” and 
to overthrow no reasonable conventions. Dignified manners 
are, he seems to suggest, no hindrance to courage, and he 
reminds the women amongst his hearers of “the holy women 
of old time,” whose “adornment was that of a quiet spirit.” 
They must all strive for sufficient self-control to give a 
reasonable answer “concerning the hope that is in them,” and 
above all to keep a sound mind. At the very end, after 
the word “ Amen,” as a sort of posteript he touches, as if on 
second thoughts he could not resist touching, on that bitter 
doubt which must oceasionally occur to all their minds,—why 
are such sufferings allowed by such a God as they worship ¥ 
True to his character, he has no argument to offer, but his 
sympathetic intuition enables him to lay a soothing hand on a 
sore place. “Beloved,” he writes, “think it not strange 
concerning the fiery trial which is to try you as though 
some strange thing happened unto you. But rejoice 
inasmuch as ye are partakers of Christ’s sufferings that when 
His glory shall be revealed ye may be glad also with exceeding 
joy.” The tragedies of life are, he seems to admit, a mystery ; 
but there will be, he is sure, some revelation concerning them 
hereafter. Meanwhile, still looking back on the past, and 
thinking perhaps of the effects of years and experience upon 
a nature once so woefully unstable, he prays that the final 
result of their present sufferings may only be to “establish, 
strengthen, settle them.” 





THE “EMPIRE STATE'S” GAME-BOOK. 

OME seven years ago the State of New York put all its 
h\) fisheries, game, and forests into the hands of a Commission, 
giving to the said Commissioners powers, both of purse and 
control, to protect the State’s forests, restock its rivers with 
fish, increase and maintain the head of game, both large and 
small, and generally to provide the sovereign people with 
sport, to keep up the stock of timber over whole ranges of 
mountains, and, in Roman phrase, to ‘see that the Republic 
took no harm ”’ in regard to the opportunities which Nature 
has most lavishly provided for making outdoor life as delight- 
ful as possible in the old Territories on the Atlantic shore. 
The capacity of Americans for what may be called communal 
amusement is almost boundless, and this genial side of their 
character shines nowhere more conspicuously than in associa- 
tion for the purposes of sport. Their shooting and fishing 
clubs are an unqualified success. But there might have been a 
doubt whether a whole State could manage to provide itself 
with amusement of this kind, open to all, without either 
exhausting the supply of game, or causing friction among the 
shooters and anglers entitled to enjoy it. 

We may say at once that the enterprise has met with a 
great measure of success, and that the way in which this has 
been achieved gives every hope that a much larger share of 
the pleasures of forest, field, and stream is in store for the 
public of New York State. Progress is reported every year 
in a kind of glorified Blue-book, printed on art paper, and 
enriched with a most varied gallery of illustrations, covering 
every side of outdoor life with which the Commission deals. 
The Commission, in fact, sets to work not only to provide 
means of enjoyment, but to teach the people how to use them. 
The fish in the streams are described, with hints how to catch 
them, and illustrated by some of the best coloured plates ever 
printed. A selection of game-birds is also illustrated 
in each Report, with notes on their habits. Pictures by the 
best artists, the American Thorburns, Wolfs, and Caldwells, 
show scenes of shooting, fishing, and camping out; and some 
dozen gentlemen endowed with all the cheery optimism of 
Frank Buckland and great practical knowledge are not only 
busy hatching and planting fish, looking after forests, acting 
as head game wardens, rearing pheasants, stopping forest fires, 
and inquiring into the ravages of insects and vermin on trees 
and game, but also writing about what is being done in a very 
attractive way. The death of Mr. A. N. Cheney, the State 








. . . ‘iii 
fish-culturist, and a contributor to the last Report, is a great 
loss to the Commission. But his mantle has fallen on fe 
capable shoulders, 7 


It is always a little diffienlt to distinguish between the 
Federal and State Executives in the Union. The matter here 
dealt with is a State business, independent altogether of the 
National Fisheries Commission. It controls only the forests 
and streams of the State of New York. But that member of 
the Union owns in the Forest Preserve more than 2 million 
three hundred thousand acres, and more than eighty thousand 
acres in the Catskill Mountains, which latter, being close to 
the great industrial centres, will soon become a semi-urban 
playground. Besides this there is an area called the Adiron. 
dack Park not in the “ Preserve,” and managed under powerg 
not described in the Report, but apparently very loosely pe 
trolled, bringing the total acreage of forest in general up to 
three million four hundred thousand acres. It is interesting 
to see “ Beaver Meadows” scheduled in the list of lands, 
though there are no beavers left, 

Into the streams of the State the Commission last year put 
more than a hundred and fifty millions of fish; two thousand 
four hundred and sixty-seven acres have been added to the 
State oyster grounds, and thirty-five million Tom cods put 
into the salt-water fisheries. Omitting moneys spent on pur. 
chasing land and maintaining forests, the total cost of fish 
propagation, fish and game protection, the shell-fish depart. 
ment, and taking deer to the forests, with some items for 
printing, was about £30,000. The fish cost a little over 
£11,000, the gamekeeping generally £10,000, and the 
shell-fish (a remunerative item) £2,000. In return for 
this the public had free fishing of every kind over a 
vast territory, and killed deer to an amount which at 
the ordinary rate reckoned per stag in Scotland (£40) would 
represent a sporting rental in this country of £169,000! The 
Report does not disdain to teach the public how to keep 
aquariums of fresh and salt water creatures, with appropriate 
vegetation in each, and gives a complete account of the lives 
of certain fishes. Its character is always that of the elephant’s 
trunk, for nothing either large or small comes amiss to it, 
Thus we learn that Lake Erie, though only the fourth in size 
of the Great Lakes, has the most important fishery of any body 
of fresh water in the world. Itis ashallow lake, with an average 
depth of only eighty feet. Consequently it is “ fishable” all 
over. Two counties of the New York State abut on the lake, 
and the community is largely interested in the fisheries, 
These are carried out both in a regular and irregular manner, 
The list of fish taken is astonishing. Herring form the largest 
part, coming apparently up the St. Lawrence and through 
Ontario. But trout, blue pike, bass, sturgeon, whitefish, 
yellow perch, “saugers,” “sheep’s heads,” and many others 
unknown on English tables swell the list. There is a curious 
fishery in the winter when the ice is on the lake. Blue 
pike are the main quarry, but several other species are 
taken. Nearly all the dockmen, sailors, and labourers who 
are then out of work take to the ice fishery, setting out from 
Buffalo with improvised sledges, to which dogs of every sort 
and kind (some, it is said, “ commandeered ” unknown to their 
owners) are harnessed. The fishery sometimes lasts for ninety 
days, and is quite remunerative. 

The scenery of the forests is amply illustrated. Much of 
the Adirondack region has a most English look. The plates 
showing an Adirondack stream might be a scene in Shrop- 
shire. The Whiteface Mountain Range, with the lake at its 
foot, resembles the surroundings of some high Welsh tarn, 
and the narrows in Wilmington Notch a scene in Dovedale. 
It is these beautiful lakes and swift-running streams, full of 
boulders and good pools, that the Commission stocks with 
fish, while the foresters are busy preserving the woods. The 
difficulty to be coped with is the “lumber trade” and the 
“acid factories.” These two industries use only the firs of 
various kinds, leaving the hardwood trees én situ. The 
“lumber” also merges into the wood-pulp mills where paper 
material is manufactured. In the Adirondack forests nearly 
four hundred and fifty millions of square feet of timber are 
eut annually for sawmills and pulp mills, and it seems 
obvious that the State must either reduce the number of its 
licenses to cut timber, or properly replant the denuded dis- 
tricts. Probably a very large proportion of the more beauti- 
ful forest scenery should be withdrawn altogether from 
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commercial use. In this eonnection it would be well if the 
compilers of next year's Report inserted some scenes from our 
own New Forest showing the splendour of really ancient 
trees in a temperate climate. There is nothing to approach 
the beauty of Mark Ash or Gretnam Wood anywhere on 
the Continent, where “made” forests all replace the ancient 
and uncovenanted beauty of natural woodland left to itself. 

Not the least candid part of the book is a profusely illus- 
trated chapter on forest scenes in Europe. The author, Dr. 
John Gifford, wishes to impress his countrymen with the need 
for studying the art of forest management, and, as he justly 





says, this can be seen at its best on the Continent of Europe, | 
where the various phases of neglect, or results of neglect, now | 


to be seen in the United States have either been combated, or 
are seen in their full development. 


reminders of what may happen in the Catskills, and armies of 
workmen replanting hillsides in France now as bare as cinder- 
heaps hint, not without emphasis, that the wholesale destruc- 
tion of a nation’s trees entails expense later. As forestry is 
too little studied in England, the chapter is most suggestive to 
yeaders on this side of the Channel, alike by its letterpress 
and its photographs, selected by a master of the forester’s art 
who has a considerable power of choosing scenes which will 
strike the imagination. Vallombrosa, for instance, is now a 
famous forestry school; a splendid house, once a monastery, ina 
valley covered from the bottom to the summit of the surround- 
ing hills with magnificent forests, originally planted by the 
monks. As Dr. Gifford says, no one in America will think 
that he can apply all that he sees in Europe to his own hills. 
But there is a great deal which is suggestive. Among the 
scenes selected for illustration are what would be a bare hill 
near Florence were it not now planted from bottom to top 
with olive groves, beautiful and profitable, among which are 
set houses, largeand small. The white oxen of Clitumnus are 
seen in another plate drawing olives in cartloads to the mill. 
Italy is an ancient country which has consumed all its old 
wood, and is replacing it on a grand scale. The moral is that the 
United States ought not to have to do this, but should preserve 
the fifty million acres which it still possesses. French char- 
coal-burners ; the (to American eyes) badly designed European 
axes and saws; our Huropean contrasts of the modern and 
the medieval, shown inter alia by a scene in Finland, where 
close to an “up-to-date” forest the peasants are reaping rye 
“without a reaper and binder”; forests and agriculture side 
by side in Germany; mistletoe in French woods; the woods 
of Compit¢gne; and German spruce forests,—are all shown with 
appropriate explanations. The book closes with a series of 
scenes in the absolutely wild natural forests of North America, 
and some account of the New York State College of Forestry 
by the Director, Mr. T. Fernow. 


THE VULGAR VOICE. 

Y7E all judge by appearances. Almost instinctively, 
perhaps even half-consciously, we make some sort of 
estimate of the character and condition of all the people we 
meet. But in speaking of appearance we generally include 
voice, though in describing a stranger we very commonly do 
not mention it. For one reason, the inner meaning of a voice 
is so difficult to convey, though from it we infer more than 
from the features. What is the vulgar voice? We all know 
it when we hear it. All the same, it is not easy to say exactly 
what is meant by the expression. A vulgar voice may be 
low or high, or loud or deep. Its possessor may never offend 
in pronunciation, and may even follow the most approved 
fashion in the matter of test words, nevertheless his or her 
voice may prove to an absolute certainty that he or she is a 
vulgar person. Vulgarity has, of course, very little to do 
with the vocal chords,—no more, perhaps, than it has with 
the shape of the face. Certain faces no doubt lend them. 
selves to interpret the vulgarity of the soul behind; certain 
Voices are also well fitted to express the sentiments of vulgar 
people ; but generally speaking neither the form of the face 
nor the capacities of the throat have anything to do with 
good breeding. Well-bred people have high foreheads and 
low foreheads, and long noses and short noses, and large 
mouths and small mouths, just like ill-bred people. All the 
same, there is such a thing as a vulgar face, and there is such 
& thing as a vulgar voice. The latter, we believe, springs 


| from football, we may call Rugby rules. 
Photographs of mountains | 
totally denuded of timber in France or Italy are useful | 














—like almost all vulgarity, however displayed—chiefly 
from two causes: an undue love of conspicuousness and 
an undue fear of the same. To begin with the loud form 
of the vulgar voice, there is no doubt that it is heard among 
those who ought to be well bred more often than it used to 
be. There are a few people who, to quote Mr. Benson's 
latest heroine, think that “nowadays it is vulgar not to be 
vulgar.” A certain roughness of speech and manner is very 
much the fashion just lately, and has in itself nothing to do 
with vulgarity. Nevertheless this fashion has made it very 
easy for an inward coarseness of fibre to show itself in the 
There is a tendency now in certain sets to play the 
social game according to what, if we may borrow a metaphor 
Not infrequently 
some one gets seriously hurt, though no one calls out. A 
roughness which merely lets off high spirits and makes no 
one wince, which diffuses a sense of happiness and confidence, 
and gives an impression of sincerity and complete absence of 
affectation, is very pleasant, but such a roughness pre- 
supposes a great deal of tact To come away from a con- 
versation feeling that one has played very hard, and that 
every one has been as sensible and as amusing as he or she 
possibly could, is delightful—if no one hides a wound. Tact 
is generally the gift of original people; it is a kind of social 
genius which cannot be imitated. Unfortunately the larger 
half of all societies is made up of imitators who adopt the 
mannerisms and miss the spirit of the gifted few. There isa 
limit to what can be done by taking pains. Practice never 
makes perfect. It improves up to a point. A rough 
manner can be copied by all who try, but not the skill to be 
gently rough. It is a pity that those who have it should 
have set a bad fashion and made themselves responsible for 
so many vulgar voices. 


voice, 





Among the vulgar people who desire to be conspicuous it 
is necessary to make ut least one distinction. There are 
those—and they are, if we may use a paradoxical phrase, the 
best bred among the vulgar—to whom self-assertion bas become 
a habit, and has ceased to be self-conscious. They desire to 
keep themselves before the world, and descend to allowing 
their smallest doings to be chronicled in the newspapers in 
order to shock and dazzle that abstract entity, the British 
public; but for the notice of any individual or set of indi- 
viduals outside their own circle they care nothingat all. Like 
good actors, while they crave the applause of the house they 
are not occupied in wondering what impression they are 
making on this or that member of the stalls or dress-circle. 
They keep their own rules and practise that appearance of 
lawlessness which is part of their esoteric code. They like 
that the world should wonder at their antics, but they can 
never be said to be acting to the address of particular persons. 
Ill-bred vulgar people, on the other hand—this time we must 
apologise for redundancy instead of paradox—desire to im- 
press themselves not so much upon the world at large as 
upon every individual with whom accident or business brings 
them into contact. They are never simple in their aims, they 
cannot speak to one person without desiring at the same time 
to gain the attention of another, and it is possibly this 
absence of singleness of motive which gives to their voices 
a peculiarly false sound. These latter are of course very dis- 
agreeable people, from whom every sensible man will desire 
to flee as soon as he hears them speak, and perhaps it is 
hardly fair that the two subdivisions of the class about whom 
we are speaking should be mentioned in the same breath, 
All the same, both sets of people are vulgar, both are 
actuated by very like motives, and though, no doubt, the 
wider outlook of the upper division enables them to avoid the 
more glaring errors of the lower, the one is, after all, but a 
caricature of the other. 

But to turn from the braggarts of vulgarity and consider 
the cowards. These are generally to be known by a slightly 
mincing accent and an uneasy production of voice. They are 
quite determined to be like the people they happen to be 
among,—that is, if those people are socially above them. As 
a rule they only succeed in being unlike themselves, by which 
we mean that they become entirely unnatural. They will 
accept no social responsibility, and avoid every social 
difficulty. They never doa small service—without prospect 
of a guid pro quo, and hang back when some one 
else’s convenience requires them to come forward. They 
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will not obey the plain rules of kindness—though these 
would probably guide them safely through the maze of 
imaginary “ musts” and “ must nots” among which they live— 


for fear of offending the intricate laws of fashion and conven- 


tionality. They live in constant terror of making themselves 


conspicuous by a small mistake,—they would rather be over- 
taken in as mall cruelty. But it may be said that such people as 
we are describing are not so much vulgar as shy. Now it 
must be admitted that shyness will sometimes lead its 
victims outside all the rules of good breeding and make 
them refuse their obvious social duty, to the immediate dis- 
comfort of their companions and their own subsequent horror. 
Shy people and ill-bred people sometimes act alike, because 
both are self-conscious. Here, again, much may be judged 
by the voice. A shy voice and a vulgar voice are two very 
different things. Shyness is very largely a physical peculiarity. 
Huskiness and constraint may be due to it, but never that 
tone of affectation which suggests a false refinement and 
springs from the wish to pretend. The real criminality of 
shyness is far other than vulgarity. It lies in the fact that 
one shy person, however unwittingly, lowers the social 
temperature of those around him, and may render a whole com- 
pany liable to contract a social chill. Unfortunately for the shy, 
they commonly get an even worse character than they deserve. 
Indiscriminate people lump them together not only with the 
affected, but with that opposite type of person who adds to 
the infirmity of an awkward manner the vice of an occasional 
indulgence in insolence. Such men are often defended by 
their few friends on the ground that they are shy. But the 
genuinely shy man is never rude except by omission; it may 
be a poor defence to make for him, but as a rule he has nct 
the courage to be. 

After alJ, is there not perhaps something superfine in thus 
condemning the vulgar voice? Wedo not think there is. No 
one has it but by his own fault. A man or woman may 
very well show in the voice a lack of original cultivation, 
and yet not be vulgar. They may speak with a strong 
provincial accent, and even drop their “ h’s,” and yet not have 
a vulgar voice. In spite of their faulty method of speech, all 
who listen to them may know that they are making no bid 
for attention, and no pretence of any kind. They may be 
ever so unpolished, but they will laugh at no one’s misfortune, 
and throw cold water on no one’s happiness. They are 
sympathetic people, at leisure from themselves. As such 
they generally get their due, and are safe from the snubs of 
all but the most inherently vulgar, even if accident should 
throw them among those who, from a social point of view, speak 
with other tongues. Truly, they have nothing to fear in any 
rank of society, except from fools. A combination of 
sympathy and dignity excludes the possibility of vulgarity. 
Those who possess these two qualities have the essential 
elements of good breeding,—a nice sense of the rights of 
others, and an absence of all doubt about their own. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
RICHMOND PARK AS A MANGUVRING GROUND. 
(To THE Epitor oF Tue “ SPECTATOR,” ] 

Sir,—The remark appended by you to the letter of “F. L.” 
in the Spectator of May 3rd—viz., that the hinds and fawns 
would get accustomed to the Volunteers—is amply confirmed 
by the well-known behaviour of the fallow deer in the Phenix 
Park, Dublin, during reviews. On the so-called “ Fifteen 
Acres” in that well-known Park, where all the large reviews 
of the garrison have been held from time immemorial, the 
grazing is particularly good, and so affected by the deer, of 
which there are seldom less than seven hundred in the Park, 
that on the occasions mentioned a large herd may nearly 
always be seen browsing peacefully in the space immediately 
intervening between the long “thin red line” on one 
side and the vast host of noisy spectators opposite. Not- | 
withstanding the feu de joie of the infantry, the booming | 
of the saluting batteries, and the cheering of the crowds, 
nothing disturbs the herd. Cavalry spaced at intervals are at 


assembled crowds. It is only quite at the very end of tha 
review, when the whole of the line, of perhaps half-a-mile in 
length, advances for the general salute, and thus threatens 
absolutely to close in the herd, that the latter gallops off for the 
moment and clears the ground. This, with many other facts 
which could be adduced, clearly proves the hollowness of the 
reasons which have been given for not throwing open Rich. 
mond Park in the manner you have most properly advocated, 
—I am, Sir, &e., R. 1.8, 





[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I do not think game is as easily disturbed by troops and 
firing as some of your correspondents imagine. During 1899 
[ was putting through a party of recruits on the Dymchureh 
ranges near Hythe, and while firing volleys I noticed a covey of 
partridges half-way up the range, between the firing point and 
the targets, taking not the slightest notice of the bullets 
passing over them. Sending to the fort where I lived for my 
fowling piece, at the close of the practice I thought I would 
try to get a brace. But the birds were not at all easy to get 
near, knowing well the difference between a carbine anda gun, 
Eventually I got one with a very long shot. In the Phenix 
Park, Dublin, where a good deal of firing on field-days goes on, 
the deer take not the slightest notice of it—I am, Sir, &c., 
Grey Lancer. 








[To THE Epitor or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.’ | 

Strr,—The permission most graciously accorded to me to 
deplore the fact that the Government have declined to allow 
the Volunteers to exercise in Richmond Park has been put on 
record by a member of the Government. I can but thank 
Lord Onslow for his condescension, and also for the prompti- 
tude with which he has proved one of my principal arguments, 
I stated that the presence of Volunteers in Richmond Park 
would be a source of great amusement to the public. We are 
now assured that this is the principal reason why they should 
be kept excluded. Mr. Akers-Douglas does not say so, it is 
true; his contention is that the amusement of the public 
would be seriously limited. Ministerial colleagues should 
really consult. By far the most significant utterance 
which we have yet had on this important subject was 
made last week in the House of Commons by Lord Stanley. 
He told us that the War Office was fully alive to its 
responsibility of providing means for the proper field train- 
ing of Metropolitan Volunteers, and that such traming ought 
to take place in camp; a very sound view, no doubt, andI 
only wish to add—and out of camp as well, for which latter 
purpose Richmond Park is indispensable. Then these pregnant 
words fell from Lord Stanley's lips, in answer to the hope 
expressed by Mr. Hobhouse that the Secretary of State 
may findit possible to reconsider his decision; “I do 
not think it is the decision of the Secretary of State 
that has to be reconsidered.” | Now where are we? 
The Secretary of State is apparently persuaded already, 
but he stands in front of H.M. King Heron, and this 
kingly personage bas champions who state that he also is per- 
suaded, and that he only stretches his sheltering aegis over 
another Royal personage in the shape of the pheasant. Does 
the chain of responsibility end here? Lord Onslow is not 
correct in stating that the operations in my case “took place 
on enclosed ground, off which I could warn all except the 
military”; on most of my land I no doubt could have warned 
off the public, but I did not do so, as I like to see both the 
soldiers and their friends; in neither case was my trust mis- 
placed.—I am, Sir, Xc., A SQuIRE. 





[To tHe Epitor or THE ‘‘ Spectator.” ] 

Sir,—The thanks of the nation are due to you for boldly 
entering the lists in this matter. The Duke of Norfolk 
generously permits not only mancuvres, but large camps of 
Regulars and Volunteers, in the far-famed Park here. 
Arundel Park is famous for its great natural beauties, for 
the deer which haunt its pleasant hills and dales, and fora 
delightful lake with swans and wildfowl. May I respectfully 
suggest that Mr. Akers-Douglas and the Ranger of Richmond 





times sent out in the vain attempt to drive away the deer, 
who evidently treat this as a joke, first leisurely trot away in 
front of the troopers, and then, having got to the end of the | 
ground, gallop swiftly round the flanks and resume their | 


Park might do worse than pay us a visit this summer during 
the time that the members of the Sussex Volunteer Infantry 
Brigade occupy their camping ground? The deer often ap- 
proach the camps and manifest little or no alarm, nor can I 


ii 
grazing in the old spot, to the no small hilarity of the 
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—_————_ 
jmagine that there is appreciable damage or alarm caused to 


the many other animals which inhabit the Park,—not even 
to King Pheasant.—I am, Sir, &e., ARUNDELIAN. 
Arundel. 
rOur correspondent gives yet another proof, though in 
truth none was wanted, of the patriotism, good sense, and 
good feeling that have always marked the actions of the Duke 


of Norfolk.—ED. Spectator. ] 





(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—I was present at a field-day in Richmond Park during 
the summer of 1860 or 1861, probably the latter, in which 
the H.A.C.(the Honourable Artillery Company of London) and 
the Victorias (Ist Middlesex V.R.C.) took part. The H.A.C. 
had certainly two field-guns (muzzle-loading 9-pounders), and, 
I think, others. Iaccompanied the Victorias as they marched 
off singing “ Blue Bells of Scotland,” and have a distinct 
recollection of the affair.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Royal Colonial Institute, Henry G. Stave, F.R.G.S. 
[To tue Epiror or THE “Sprcrator.” | 

Sir,—There is one point about the Richmond Park con- 
troversy which fills me with dismay. Itis this, The head of 
a Government Department is asked a question as to an im- 
portant matter concerning facilities for the training of the 
armed forces of the nation. The answer given by him—a member 
of the Cabinet—is, in substance, that nothing can be done 
because the Park herons cannot be disturbed. If it were not 
known that My. Akers-Douglas is really devoted to the 
public interest, would not his reply suggest that the Govern- 
ment considered an answer of inconsequent levity was all 
that was needed in dealing with this serious matter ?—I am, 
Sir, &c., DF 





PROFESSOR HUXLEY AS AUTHOR OF THE TERM 
* AGNOSTIC.” 
[To THE EDITOR OF TUK “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sirn—Your correspondent in the Spectator of April 26th 
relieves me personally from an embarrassment. I did not think 
it fair to trouble the Ztmes further with a discussion which 
had changed its character since it started with Mr. Rhodes 
and “ Agnosco,” yet as the Master of the Temple had sent me 
the substance of the letter which Mr, Hunt has now addressed 
to you, 1 thought I was bound in honour to acknowledge that 
he (Canon Ainger) had better ground than I had believed for 
supposing that Mr. Huxley was intending to play on the term 
“Gnostic” in adopting the phrase “ Agnostic.” I submit, 
however, that the important point in the matter is—what was 
the nature of the discussions for which he adopted the term ? 
Now at the Metaphysical Society various phases of thought were 
represented. There was at least one convinced and earnest 
atheist avowing that position and arguing on it strenuously with 
strong belief in the impreguability of his thesis. Almost all 
phases of Christian belief were also strongly represented. The 
situation was perhaps somewhat quaintly expressed one day by 
Cardinal Manning, who, meeting my father in the street, said to 
him, “I wish you would come to our mectings. We have much 
need of Theists,’—meaning to include in that term all who 
had any form of belief in a personal Governor of the World. 
Now, between Cardinal Manning, Dr, Martineau, Mr. Hutton 
and my father, and other defenders of various forms of faith 
on the one side, and the equally convinced atheists on the 
other, Mr. Huxley represented throughout a middle position. 
Tn many conversations he had used the expression, “I do not 
know,” “I hold my mind in a state of suspense.” Both of the 
two passages that have been quoted from him leave the date 
at which he adopted the term quite uncertain, but I think that 
Mr. Hutton’s conviction that the word was first adopted in the 
conversation to which I referred in a letter to the Tvmes, 
noticed hy your correspondent, shows that the term had not 
been till then used in the discussions in the Society. The 
point of real interest is therefore that, however much Mr. 
Huxley wished to toy with the phrase “ Gnostic,” what he 
intended to include under it were all forms of Christian faith 
Whatever. To all alike he applied the phrase, “I do not know.” 
I submit that that does, as I previously contended, carry back 
the human mind to the position in which it stood when it 
bowed before the Unknown in Athens.—I am, Sir, Xc., 


A STRANGE STORY. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I notice that the writer of the article in the Spectator 
of May 3rd entitled “A Strange Story” asks whether it is not 
a remarkable fact that the body of the poor child who was 
lost should have been found on the summit of the highest, and 
presumably the most inaccessible, hill in the district. He 
goes on to say that the instinct of the man lost in a hilly 
district is to go down, not up. “He knows that houses lie in 
valleys, not on summits. An intelligent child would reason 
in the same way.” May I call to your recollection the 
touching episode of the lost child in Henry Kingsley’s 
Australian novel, “Geoffrey Hamlyn”? The shepherd’s child, 
a boy of eight years old, strays away, and Sam Buckley and 
Cecil Mayford go in search of him with the dog‘ Rover.’ I 
quote from the book :— 

“Tn a quarter of an hour from starting they found, slightly up 
the stream, one of the child’s socks Here brave Rover, 
took up the trail like a bloodhound, and before evening stopped at 
the foot of a lofty cliff. ‘Can he have gone up here,’ said Sam, as 
they were brought up by the rock?’ ‘Most likely, said Cecil. 
‘Lost children always climb from height to height. I have often 
heard it remarked by old bush hands. Why they do so, God, who 
leads them, only knows; but the fact is beyond denial. Ask 
Rover what he thinks.’ The dog, with his nose to the 
ground, led them slowly along the rocky rib of the mountain, ever 
going higher and higher. ‘It is inconceivable,’ said Sam, ‘that 
the poor child can have come up here. There is Tuckerimbid 
close to our right, 5,000 feet above the river. Don’t you think that 
we must be mistaken ?’ ” 


A few yards farther they find the child’s dead body. Kingsley 
adds a note :— 


“The author of this book knew a child, who, being lost by his 
father out shooting on one of the flats bordering the Eastern 
Pyrenees in Port Phillip, on a Sunday afternoon, was found on the 


| Wednesday following dead, at an elevation above the Avoca town- 
| ship of between two and three thousand feet.” 


Even grown men who have lost their way in a forest have 
been seized with a desire to get upon an eminence to see 
where they are, or to believe in the face of all reason that 
there is an obstacle between them and home which they must 
surmount. I think that this latter feeling would seize a child’s 
imagination. You may remember that a year or two ago 
another child was also lost in Wales, and that his body was 
found on the top of a mountain. These facts seem to bear 
out Henry Kingsley’s view, which it may be as well to keep 
in mind, should any more poor children go astray.—I am, 
Sir, &e., CLEMENT F. R. ALLEN. 
Clifton Hall, Ashbourne. 
[To THe EpitoR oF THE “‘ SpEcTaTOR.”] 

Srr,—The walking powers of children are not often tested to 
their utmost extent, but they would seem to be greater than 
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the writer of the article in the Spectator of May 3rd is inclined 
to admit. I once took part in an excursion which involved a 
walk of sixteen miles and a climb of over sixteen hundred feet, 
where one member of the party was a small Swiss boy of five 
years old. To keep pace with the rest of us it was necessary 
for him to trot rather than walk, but at the end of the day he 
hardly betrayed any signs of fatigue. I may add that his 
parents appeared to have no misgivings about his joining the 
party on the grounds that the excursion was too long. The 
writer of the article only bases part of his argument on the 
limits of a child’s physical capabilities, but the case just 
quoted would seem to weaken this portion of his theory.—I 
am, Sir, Xc., G. R. 

[We have received a great many interesting stories of the 
endurance of little children, and of the tendency of human 
beings when lost to wander uphill, but can only find space 
—Ep. Spectator. ] 


for the above. 





TIBERIUS THE TYRANT. 
{fo THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—As a general rule I hold that time is ill spent in pro- 
testing against an inadequate review, but on the present 
occasion I feel that the honour of two columns in the 
Spectator (April 26th), of which I am fully sensible, may be 
too dearly bought, and must ask you to allow me to make my 
protest accordingly. 

Had your reviewer described the nature of the evidence which 
I have brought forward in favour of the Emperor Tiberius, and 
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then proved that it was unsound, or attempted to do so honestly 
and fairly, I should have raised no objection; but as he contents 
himself with general observations, and simply describes the book 
as setting “ before us the personal view of a sincere advocate,” 
adding, “yet his arguments are generally the arguments of in- 
clination, and have but an insecure basis of fact,” in other words, 
as he practically impeaches my historical veracity, I cannot let the 
matter pass. Our chief authorities for the life of Tiberius are 
Paterculus, Tacitus, and Suetonius. Paterculus, whom your 
reviewer ignores, was a contemporary of Tiberius, and was a 
member of his Headquarters Staff for nine years, sharing in 
his Pannonian and German campaigns. His facts are those 
of an eye-witness. ‘Tacitus and Suetonius wrote some sixty 
years after the death of Tiberius; they had to depend upon 
the work of previous historians, upon private memoirs, and upon 
public documents; of these the latter alone were absolutely 
trustworthy; wherever ‘l'acitus makes statements in favour of 
Tiberius they rest on the evidence of such documents, and such 
statements abound in Tacitus; in fact, Tacitus is, after all, the 
chief witness for the defence on questions of fact. Paterculus is 
held to be a flatterer, yet his summary of the reign of Tiberius up 
to 30 A.D. is absolutely in accordance with a similar summary 
made by Tacitus up to 23 A.D. ‘The speeches and letters attri- 
buted to Tiberius by Tacitus show internal evidence of being 
genuine except in one instance, and uniformly support the evidence 
of his public actions in his favour. Suetonius is a very gossipy 
writer, and loves a scandal, but even he supplies anecdotes in 
favour of Tiberius. All these I have used in my book; if your 
reviewer had doubts of my veracity, it was his duty to refer to his 
Tacitus and confute me finally, 


I have been at some pains to indicate the origin of the Tiberius 
myth; I have shown why Tacitus was inclined to his personal 
view, how he was himself staggered by the contradictions between 
his authorities ; I have shown the tainted sources from which some 
of his material was drawn; I have endeavoured to distinguish 
between that part of his work which is evidence, and that 
which is not; I have shown that the indirect evidence, such as 
that supplied by the first book of the Epistles of Horace, is in 
accordance with the direct evidence, which shows Tiberius a man 
of unimpeachable private character at least up to 26 A.D., when 


he withdrew himself from public observation, and always an able — 


and just administrator. According to your reviewer, I have done 
nothing of the kind. Again, your reviewer says, “the case of 
Germanicus and Piso cannot be lightly set aside, nor is the career 
of an upstart like Sejanus creditable fo the Emperor.” I have 
devoted twenty-two pages to the case of Germanicus and Piso, and 
I have shown, what really required very little showing, that 
Sejanus was not an upstart except in the eyes of the old Roman 
nobility, that he was nearly of the same age as Tibcrius, that 
his public career began under Augustus, that his father was 
Governor of Egypt and for many years Commander-in-Chief 
in Italy ; we should not call the sons of Lord Cromer or Lord 
Roberts upstarts. I hold no brief for Sejanus. As to the 
excesses at Capreae, I require something more definite than the 
nasty stories in Suetonius, some probability of accessible evi- 
dence, before I believe that a man who, according to the 
same Suetonius, preserved his health by following a strict self- 
imposed regimen after the age of thirty, suddenly at the age of 
sixty-eight changed the whole tenor of his life, and then lived for 
eleven years more. I have not excluded the possibility of a case 
of “senile perversity,” but will your reviewer, who seems to be 
better versed in this branch of pathology than I am, kindly give 
me an authentic case of a man hitherto chaste and temperate 
having suddenly changed at the age of sixty-eight and continued 
to live for eleven years? The evidence of the temperate and chaste 
life up to then is to be found in all the authorities; there is also 
the evidence of silence, for Agrippina, a bitter personal enemy, 
would hardly have failed to mention lapses from morality in the 
Memoir which Tacitus used. Suetonius tells us a few stories of 
the life at Rhodes; none suggest evil living, three of them suggest 
a life spent in the exercise of private charity and intellectual 
pursuits. And after all, why should I, after nearly two thousand 
years, be interested in rehabilitating the character of Tiberius at 
the expense of my own reputation, why should I adopt an un- 
supported prejudice in his favour? I find the contrast between 
the evidence and the verdict supremely interesting, but I do not 
tamper with or reject the evidence. The only evidence which I 
have preferred to ignore is evidence which could only have been 
based on irresponsible gossip. I do not believe in the harems of 
the modern Popes, or the flirtations of the late Mr. Gladstone ; the 
Italian gutter Press believes in the former, and a distinguished 
Fr neh journalist once published a circumstantial account of the 
latter. I believe the stories of the excesses of Tiberius at Capreae 
to rest on similar evidence 
—I am, Sir, &e., J. C. TARVER. 
Filgrave, Newport Pagnell, 

[We publish Mr. Tarver’s ietter, though we cannot 
as a rule publish reviews ot reviews, nor can we enter 
upon a controversy, which must, if once begun, take up 
far more space than we can possibly afford. Our publication 
of Mr. Tarver’s letter must not, however, be taken as an 
admission that our reviewer was in any way unjust to Mr. 
Tarver’s book. Surely a critic, if he is not convinced by an 
author’s argnments, has a right to express his opinion.—Ep. 


Spectator.] 











——— 


THE SHELL OF LEONARDO. 
[To tHE Epitor or THE “ SprctaTor.”} 

Sir,—In his kindly mention of “The Shell of Leonardo” in 
the Spectator of May 3rd your contributor announces that J 
attribute the staircase at Blois to Leonardo because it is g 
left-handed spiral, and Leonardo was left-handed. Comment. 
ing on this, your contributor says: “In plan-making the 
movements of the hand are not automatic.” This would be a 
fair comment if I had ever made the statement on which it js 
based. My argument is no doubt a little complicated, and 
too long for your contributor to quote. But in that case why 
misrepresent it ?—I am, Sir, &e., THroporeE A, Coox, 
54 Oakley Street, Chelsea, S.W. 





MODERN MOTOR-CARS. 
[To THE Epitor oF THE “ SprcTatTor.’’] 
Sir,—Your review of some recent motor-car literature in the 
Spectator of May 3rd exactly coincides with my own experi. 
ence. Many years ago when “ horseless carriages” (as they 
were then called) first came before the public I urged the 
desirability of profiting by locomotive experience and dis. 
tributing an increased weight over an increased number of 
wheels. The proper place for the driving wheels is as nearly 
under the centre of gravity as possible, so as to have the 
weight balanced over them, with steerable wheels for support 
at either end. In this way a vehicle of double the length and 
capacity of most now existing could be steered with equal 
facility. We have made great progress except in the com. 
mercially important direction of carrying heavy loads; and 
the time has perhaps now arrived when racing toys should 
give place to designs of greater usefulness and earning 
capacity.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
S1x- WHEELER, 





THE EDUCATION BILL. 
(To THE EpDiTorR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
S1r,—Mr. Snell is not the only one of your readers who is 
puzzled as to your standpoint with regard to the Education 
Bill. If Sections 9 and 10 of the Bill are universally regarded 
as certain to be a dead letter in the rural districts for reasons 
both of efficiency and of economy, it is obvious that we want a 
lead as to some substitute; and we naturally look to the 
Spectator to declare itself. The principle on which broad. 
minded Churchmen are prepared to take their stand is to be 
found in Mr, Balfour’s words: “I do stand here to say that 
we ought to see,as much as we can, that every parent gets 
the kind of religious training for his child that he desires,” 
If this Bill becomes an Act it will leave the one village school 
free for alltime to offer the alternative of Church teaching 
or secularism to Nonconformist parents. I ask you in all 
solemnity whether you think this a “compromise” which 
Nonconformist parents should accept? And if you do not I 
invite you to support an amendment to the Bill which shall 
make it legal for all school managers, in defiance of trust- 
deeds, in national or parochial schools to provide teaching in 
accordance with the Cowper-Temple clause for such parents 
as desire it. I had hoped that Convocation would have 
suggested such an amendment, but though Archdeacon 
Sandford repudiated the Dean of St. Paul’s most un- 
happy speech, and the Archbishop and Bishop of Win- 
chester led the discussion in a_broad-minded spirit, 
no such resolution was adopted or even proposed. There 
is yet time. No one can have worked for education in 
Norfolk for so many years as I have without seeing that the 
great want is the lack of interest of the parents. They are 
estranged, because they feel that they are not consulted. 
Some few clergy, recognising this, ignore their deeds and invite 
the parents on entering their children to make a decision as to 
which kind of religious teaching they prefer, and then provide 
accordingly, choosing a member of their staff to take the 
alternative class. Others by a kind of tacit agreement forbear 
to lay emphasis on Church teaching on week days. But the 
vast majority go their way believing that a Nonconformist’s 
religion is merely political. The mischief that this does to 
the Church, and incidentally to education, is greater, Sir, than 
you seem to think. And it could he so easily remedied. For 
even if it were not accepted, the offer of such a compromise 
would show that the leaders of our Church believe in their own 
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— 
rinciple, the right of the parents to get the religious teaching 
they desire.—I am, Sir, Xc., H. LEe-WaRNER. 
Swaffham. 
[We have dealt with Mr. Lee-Warner’s letter in an article 
on “Schools and Rates.”"—Ep. Spectator. | 


” 


(To THE Epiror or THE “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—Is it not the fact that what the Education Bill proposes 
to do for the Church of England and other still existing 
denominational schools has already in many cases been done 
for themselves by the managers of what used to be known as 
British schools? These were, to all intents and purposes, 
denominational schools, teaching doctrine with which Non- 
conformists were satisfied. But many of them, if not most, 
have been transferred to School Boards, and practically are 
worked on the same lines as before, at the entire expense of the 
ratepayers. It would be interesting to know whether in any 
of these cases the former managers undertook the maintenance 
of the fabric.—I am, Sir, &e., H. S. G. 





THE LEGEND OF WATERLOO. 
(To THe EpiTor or THE “ SpecTAToR.”’ | 

Sir,—I offer you a contribution to the legend of Waterloo. 
Amongst the papers of my late father I find a letter written 
to him by Lord Stradbroke in 1879 about short service in the 
Army, in which this sentence occurs : “ During the Peninsular 
campaigns they were all fourteen-years men, or for a longer 
time. It was the best British Army ever seen, and the Duke 
of Wellington told me that if he had commanded them at 
Waterloo, instead of an army of young soldiers and second 
battalions, the whole business would have been settled in four 
hours.’—I am, Sir, &c., 


House of Commons Library. ReEGinatD Lucas. 





LORD CURZON’S FRONTIER SPEECH. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—May I point out a slight slip in the obcter dictum with 
which your interesting note in the Spectator of May 3rd on 
Lord Curzon’s Frontier speech winds up? Of the “chief 
agents” through whom for the space of some four-score 
years we have governed in India over two hundred millions 
of people, two at least, namely, Lord Metcalfe and Lord 
Lawrence, not only conversed with their subjects, but 
habitually harangued them in Durbar in Hindustani, the 
lingua franca current from Peshawur to Cape Comorin. <A 
set speech in any Oriental tongue was never, I think, 
attempted by Lord Mayo or Lord Dufferin; but both these 
Viceroys were quite up to the mark for the interchange of 
courteous commonplaces that in the Hast, even toa greater 
degree than at home, forms the staple of conversation. 
Hindustani was the tongue of which Lord Lawrence acquired 
a modicum; Lord Dufferin characteristically chose Persian, 
still a living tongue in courtly and diplomatic circles in 
Hindustan and in the Deccan.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. H. G. 





AN AMERICAN ON THE BOER WAR. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—As an Englishman resident in, and a naturalised citizen 
of, the United States, it has been a source of strength and 
comfort to me to have had access to the Spectator during the 
Boer War, for therein I have found such sane and courageous 
upholding of the British side as has given new stimulus to 
my own convictions as to the cause, conduct, and ultimate 
outcome of the war. Would it not be well to draw the atten- 
tion of Americans to the words of their own great sage, 
Emerson, who in regard to England gave utterance to these 
stirring sentences ?—‘I see her not dispirited, not weak, but 
well remembering that she has seen dark days before; indeed, 
with a kind of instinct that she sees a little better in a cloudy 
day, and that in storm of battle and calamity she has a secret 
vigour and a pulse like a cannon. Isee her in her old age, not 
decrepit, but young, and still daring to believe in her power of 
endurance and expansion.”—(Speech at Manchester, 1847.) 
When prospects seemed to loom the blackest for England 
during the present war, and when the downfall of British 
power was by some gleefully predicted, it was my regret that 
T had forsworn allegiance to my native country, for I felt and 


afloat with her enemies and detractors! And doubtless many 

another British-American experienced the same feeling.— 

I an, Sir, &e., FREDERICK Moxon. 
Peace Dale, R.I., U.S.A. 





THE CORONATION SERVICE. 

(To THE Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Amongst the many passages cited in the newspapers 
and magazines at this time about the Coronation, I have 
not found any quotation from Mr. Gladstone's “Church and 
State.” He refers, however, with extraordinary emphasis, 
twice to the Coronation. When enumerating the signs 
by which the national religion is attested, he says:— 
“Ist, by the Coronation Service both in the sense of 
its terms, and in the performance of its distinctive 
act by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 2nd, by the 
necessity that the Sovereign should be a member of the 
Church, and that his membership should be ascertained in the 
true authentic manner, namely, through the act of com- 
munion.” And again of the Coronation he writes :—* Thus 
{in the Coronation] is the double character, the composite 
idea of the Church as Catholic and as National, fulfilled in 
this most majestic office, of which it may with truth be said 
that the gorgeous trappings, and even the magnificent pile 
within which it is performed, are far less imposing than the 
grandeur of its language and the profound and affecting truth 
of its idea.” These sentences embody a truth which, perhaps, 
we are in danger of forgetting.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Cairo. 


C. H. B. 





PERSONALITY. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—Four of us were sitting round the tea-table when I, 
having just been reading some of Dr. Moberly’s discussions 
on personality, started the question—What makes a person ? 
I do not know that we arrived at any explanation, but the 
question drew out two experiences which seem worth noticing. 
L said: “That reminds me that one day when I was a 
very small child, going upstairs it suddenly came to me that 
I was a person,—somebody different from every one else. 
Before that I had felt as if I belonged to everybody, and I 
remember the sort of elation it gave me to feel that I was 
myself, and even to move my arm as my very own. I was so 
young that I had to steady myself with my hand against the 
wall as I mounted the stairs.”—* Oh,” said S——, “had you 
that feeling too? Ican remember the same when one day I 
felt that I was myself, and different from every one round 
me; but instead of being elated, I was quite terrified at 
the feeling of being alone, cut off from all around.” 
G—— and f, on the contrary, had to confess that 
we could not remember when the idea first came to us. I 
wonder if such a definite recollection of the birth of the 
idea of personality is at all common. The instances here 
given go rather to disprove Moberly’s view that our idea of 
personality—of being ourselves—is an “instinct” or an 
“assumption.” It is rather as distinct a presentation as 
the existence of anything external to us. It is curious that 
Lord Tennyson in the well-known verses of “ In Memoriam” 
represents the infant as learning to distinguish, not between 
himself and other persons, but between himself and other 
things :— 





“The baby new to earth and sky, 
What time his tender palm is prest 
Against the circle of the breast, 

Has never thought that ‘this is 1’: 

But as he grows he gathers much, 
And learns the use of ‘I’ and ‘ me,’ 
And finds ‘I am not what I see, 

And other than the things I touch. 


But this is surely antecedent to the notion of personality.—I 
W. SHERLOCK, 
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am, Sir, Xe., 
Sherlockstown, Co. Kildare. 





MR. RHODES AND THE JESUITS. 

[To Tue Epitor or THE “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—In connection with the statement published in the Review 
of Reviews regarding Mr. Rhodes’s so-called political will, I 
think the following brief account of a conversation which I 
had with him about three years ago may prove interesting at 





declared I would rather go down with England than keep 





I was sitting next Mr. Rhodes 
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at a large dinner, and our conversation turned on religious 
belief. Mr. Rhodes expressed himself in strongly eulogistic 
terms of the Roman Catholic Church. Hesaid:—*I have a 
great admiration for the Roman Catholie Church ; it is in my 
opinion the one logical religion in the world, and if I only had 
the time I should like to become a Jesuit myself. Do you 
know any Jesuits? I have met many of them in Rhodesia, 
and have so great a respect and so keen an admiration for 
them as a body, that I take off my hat to them, each and all. 
It is not so much what they do, or what they say; it is what 
they ave that has impressed me so deeply.” This expression 
of opinion, coming from such a source, naturally impressed 
me greatly, and the following day I repeated the above con- 
versation toa Jesuit priest of my acquaintance, and have often 
quoted it since.—I am, Sir, &c., Loaic. 

[We are not surprised. It was natural that a man of 
Mr. Rhodes’s grandiose and impatient ambitions should have 
heen greatly attracted by the idea of a great Society pledged 
to instant chedience, perinde ac cadaver. But if he had 
entered the Order he would, we feel sure, have insisted on 
instantly becoming the head of the Jesuits. The Society 
would not have been a very tranquil community till he had 
reached the position of the Papa Nero,—he who must be 
obeyed.—Ep. Spectator. | 








POLTRY. 


APRIL WEATHER. 

My love is like an April day 

So smiling sad, so cold, so bright; 
For now she'd have me far away, 

Yet pity puts the thought to flight. 
And now she would I'd never told, 

And now she'd hear my tale again ; 
Is fond, but half inclined to scold, 

Vows she loves not, yet vows in vain. 





The fair, fresh Springtide dreads the Sun, 
Shrinks from the hazy noontide heat, 
Essays his amorous glance to shun, 
In seudding clouds and rain and sleet; 
Yet, half for love, and half in fear, 
She dares not wholly banish him; 
She smiles, and then lets fall a tear, 
Is joyous, though her days are dim. 


But if no April—then no May: 
Predestined are the Summer flowers, 
The wayward storms of Spring are gay, 
And glad the changing chiding hours ; 
Sweet are thy soft repelling moods, 
Fair Love, and dear thy questioning eyes, 
Kind the cold breath that sears the woods, 
Precursor of indulgent skies. 


My Love is but an April day, 
And if no April—then no May. J. 








ART. 


—— 
THE NEW GALLERY. 
THE extremes of good and bad painting hang side by side 
with bewildering effect at the New Gallery. Pictures which 
would be a disgrace to a small provincial exhibition occupy 
positions of importance, and often hang side by side with 
works of the highest merit. How are such inequalities of 
hanging to be accounted for? Do the Directors and the 
Consulting Committee, whose names figure on the title-page 
of the catalogue, seriously consider that the inevitable spaces 
between the best pictures have been filled as wil as might 
reasonably be expected? Of course the number of works of 


the first order. is of necessity limited; but could not some 
rather more adequate filling-up have been found than 
the types of work of which Nos. 18, 140, and 240 are 
examples ? 

The astonishing range of Mr. Sargent’s power is demon- 
strated by two large pictures in the North Room. In one 





the look and tone of a highly artificial society are put before ua 
Here the pet dogs are bedecked with bows, and the air we feel 
smells of scent and burnt pastilles. In the other work we are 
tuken to the rocks by a sweeping Norwegian river, where 
a boy is resting beside the shining fish he has caught, With 
so many painters a change of background brings no change 
of spirit. Not so with Mr. Sargent; he is a great paintey 
not merely because of his enormous technical power, but 
because he can penetrate below the surface and reach the heart 
of his subject. In the Children of A. Wertheimer, Esq. (No. 251) 
the moral atmosphere of an opulent and exotic society has 
been seized and put before us. So in On his Holidays, Norway 
(No. 297) the freedom of life out of doors, and the joy of 
existence by those sounding waters, are fixed and made perma. 
nent. Owing to the fact that the background is mountain and 
water, and not the more familiar interior either of studio or 
house, the painter seems more interested and less desirous of 
reducing everything to its elements. In the Wertheimer 
group by means of an inspired shorthand we can hear the 
crackle of the chintz covering of the sofa on which the children 
are sitting. But the foam of the river is not treated in go 
summary a way. Most painters would have made their 
dispositions so that the white shirt of the figure should 
be separated from the largest mass of white foam in 
the water, to avoid a confusion of planes. Not so Mr, 
Sargent; he puts them side by side, and since for him 
technical difficulties do not seem to exist, there is no such 
confusion. The two spaces of white stand apart and at their 
proper distances, while the gain to design of having this con. 
centration of white is great. The figure in this picture is both 
beautiful in itself, and in perfect accord with its surroundings, 
Graceful in line, it has the suppleness and spring of the fish 
the young angler has been catching. Regarded as a piece of 
painting, the face is as beautiful a piece of modelling as 
Mr. Sargent has shown us. The expression is wonder. 
ful. “Beauty born of murmuring sound” has _ passed 
into the face. The charm of this silver-coloured picture 
has been emphasised and compared with the warmer 
tones of the indoor group with no intention of disparaging 
the latter. Indeed, it is the finest of the three groups the 
painter shows this year, but it is what we should have 
expected had we been told the title of the picture merely. The 
unexpectedness of the other is partof itscharm. The painter, 
diverging from the path he has of late been treading, shows a 
keenness and vigour in the exploration of new ground which 
give to his work a stimulating charm greater than is to be 
found in his more accustomed style. 

In the South Room are to be found a group of pictures by 
artists who use egg tempera for their medium. Of these 
Mrs. Marianne Stokes is not only the best technician, but 
the most interesting artist. Her Snowdrop (No. 6) is in every 
way delightful. In old fairy tales there is that mixture of 
seriousness and fantasy which gives them a feeling peculiar to 


themselves. It is this feeling that Mrs. Stokes has exactly 
caught. The three little gnomes are as serious and as deeply 


in earnest as are children playing at a most convincing make- 
believe. The individual and lovely scheme of colour, with its 
greys, dull yellows, and blues, is just of a kind to give the 
proper atmosphere to the story. The charm of this artist's 
work illustrating folk-lore tales is that, while entirely in the 
spirit of tke old stories, it is original and individual. Mrs. 
Stokes is really advancing the art of tempera painting by not 
trying to make her work look like that of a forgotten old master. 
If this medium is to be revived it will be by such work as this, 
which shows the wonderful range of effects which can be got 
out of it and applied to the needs of the present day. Mr. 
Adrian Stokes’s Wild Cherry Trees (No. 73) is another instance 
of what this oldest of mediums is capable of doing in the way 
of intense and luminous colour. Mr. Southall’s little picture 
in the same medium, A Barquentine Coming in (No. 4), hasa 
delightful quaintness about it. It is an amusing stylistic 
exercise, and shows us modern English landscape seen through 
the conventions of the quattrocento, 

In this gallery, just as at the Academy, the decay of land- 
scape art is painfully evident. Although not a very inter- 
esting work, Mr. Bertram Priestman in his Meadowland and 
Marsh (No. 108) shows some of the true spirit of landscape. 
The subject is a quite ordinary piece of pastoral scenery, but 
it is treated with dignity aud breadth. The sky is beautiful 
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a full of air, and the mass of shadow over the distant trees 
an : : 
of excellent effect. There are many well-painted studies of 
the materials out of which landscapes are made; for instance, 
Mr, Arthur Tomson’s The Messenger (No. 136), which has a 
very effective sky. Miss Bland’s Haymaking (No. 84) is an 
effective and breezy sketch, and Mr. J. A. Toft's Trentham 
Hall (No. 152) has charm; but for a landscape in the sense of 
the word as applied to Corot or Daubigny we look in vain. Mr. 
Alfred East when he leaves reality rushes on disaster. A 
Morning Song (No. 230) is indeed a descent from the beautiful 
Gibraltar in the Academy. The ideal world seems to have 
igen no farther off than the decorations of some fairy scene on 
the stage. Mr. Brough is a painter who certainly has ability, 
hut he seems to do his best to make his pictures vapid by 
overdoing masterly tricks of execution. Indeed when looking 
at such a picture as A Fairy Tale (No. 161) we wonder why it 
yas necessary to put these wooden children there at all. The 
picture seems to have been done entirely for the sake of the 
swoops of the brush. It is a pity, for Mr. Brough has some- 
times shown the true instincts of a painter. Mr. Shannon has 
of late developed a style of great splendour and meretricious- 
ness, He somehow manages to make both the sitters and the 
accessories of his portraits look as if they were composed of 
some very costly material,—just like those boxes of bonbons 
of gaudy hues in which what is after all only coloured 
suvar is made to take the appearance of lavish wealth and 
Hotous excess. Two examples of this style are to be found 
in Nos. 178 and 247. 

Mr. Wetherbee’s beautiful art is seen to full advantage 
in his Haleyon Days (No. 144). The temptation to over- 
colour, which so often brings work of this kind to grief, 
has been resisted. The picture is a very difficult one to 
describe; it is so entirely a matter of colour and harmony. 
Suffice it to say that only a painter of a truly poetic tem- 
perament could have given us this vision of wine-dark sea 
into which the sun is setting. There is no question or doubt 
about the picture; it is simple and direct in the impression 
it makes, and that impression is one of great beauty. 

Mr. Austen Brown in his Haymakers (No. 222) has painted 
avery strong anda very dignified picture. The two jigures 
are life-size or more, and fill up the greater part of the canvas. 
The identical movement of the man and woman enforces the 
Titanic spirit which informs the work. The breadth of the 
action and of the light of the low sun full on the figures 
and their impersonal faces combine to give the feeling of 
primeval forces. They are hardly man and woman, but 
symbols of the ever-returning summer with its hay harvest. 
This picture with its noble simplicity and poetry would have 
made a suitable companion to the large allegory by Mr. Watts, 
Love Steering the Boat of Humanity (No. 149). The falling 
sail, the rebellious oars, and the storm clouds all bode ill for 
the symbolic figure of Humanity, who tries to navigate the 
hoat ; but Love holds the rudder. Here we have the Titanic 
shapes this painter loves to create, and the deep rich colour 
which is so appropriate to them. Mr. Watts’s splendid sense 
ofdesign has enabled him to deal with these large forms and 
weld them into an imposing composition. How many painters 
are there now who could treat such a subject as this, and in 
such a grand and abstract manner, and yet retain that pas- 
sionate force which is the life of a work of art ? H. S. 








BOOKS. 


ee 
THREE BOOKS ON THE WAR.* 
" oT so 1S . . . . 
a is little falling off in the quality and interest of the 
ater books on the war. Two of the three volumes before us 
are really valuable contributions to the literature of the sub- 
ct, and the third, as we shall endeavour to show later on. apart 
ae its psychological interest, furnishes interesting evidence 
.— readiness of our countrymen to act on the maxim, audi 
alton re i : 
meram partem. Lieutenant Blake Knox, a young Irish Army | 
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doctor, attached as medical officer to one or other unit in 
the fighting lines at all the principal engagements after the 
battle of Colenso up to the relief of Ladysmith, and subse- 
quently during Sir Redvers Buller’s advance through Northern 
Natal into the Transvaal, has turned to excellent account in 
this volume the opportunities enjoyed by him during the 
months of June-September, 1900. The exceptional nature of 
those opportunities is well set forth by him in his preface. 
The Army surgeon, as he puts it, is like “ the man on the stile,’"— 
he is the non-combatant eye-witness of events likely to happen 
and continually happening; he can relate the exploits of the 
troops with a freedom denied to combatants themselves, 
“owing to the unwillingness of brave men to speak of their 
own actions”; and further, while occupying a central position, 
his time is not taken up with professional work, as a rule, 
until the tide of battle has turned. In Mr. Knox’s case these 
advantages were supplemented by conversations with many of 
the enemy, both in the performance of his duties, and on one 
interesting occasion as a prisoner. But Mr. Knox was not 
content merely to use his eyes and ears. Acting on the 
principle that “a word or two fixed in at the right time is 
worth a cartload of reminiscence,” he made a point, during 
lulls in his professional work, of entering all items of 
real interest into his diary of the day, ,and illustrating 
it with sketches, battle maps, and photographs. The result 
is a continuous and coherent record of the operations of 
the Natal Field Force which no historian of the campaign can 
overlook, from which no young Army surgeon can fail to 
derive instruction, and finally which no general reader, be he 
soldier or civilian, is likely to lay down unfinished. Nowhere 
have we read a more lucid account of the operations which 
culminated in the seizure and abandonment of Spion Kop, or 
a more convincing exposition of the view that the Twin Peaks 
were the true key to Ladysmith, and that our withdrawal from 
this position gave the Boers an unexpected victory. The book, 
which is furnished with excellent maps and plans, and a most 
instructive appendix on the medical aspects of the campaign, 
with special reference to inoculation and the water question, 
forms a most valuable commentary and supplement to “ Lines- 
man’s” brilliant war pictures of the Natal Campaign. As a 
writer, Mr. Knox eschews all rhetoric or literary embellish- 
ments, but his simple, unaffected narrative is all the more im- 
pressive from its lack of artifice. Lastly, we may note the 
admirably sympathetic temper of the book, in which there is 
no trace either of animosity or exultation. Mr. Knox is as 
scrupulously careful to record any instance of chivalry or 
consideration on the part of the Boers as he is eager to 
chronicle the heroism of British or Colonial officers and men. 


The work done by the Naval Brigade in the South African 
War fully deserved a volume all to itself, and the collection of 
first-hand records edited by Surgeon Jeans, R.N., brings 
home vividly to the reader the invaluable services rendered to 
the Empire by the bluejackets, Marines, and naval guns. 
Indeed, it might be almost called the epic of the 47, 
for these guns have an individuality as well as a name 
(e.g., ‘Little Bobs,’ ‘Sloper’) of their own. Perhaps the 
most conspicuous work done by the 4°7 guns was in the siege 
and relief of Ladysmith, but for endurance and discipline the 
record is held by what Commander Robinson rightly calls 
that “ wonderful movement of Grant’s guns over a thousand 
miles, including a seventeen days’ chase of De Wet,” during which 
it was ‘‘ never necessary to bring a man before the commanding 
officer for any crime, neglect of duty, slackness, or other offence 
whatever.” The longest march with guns of position was thirty- 
seven miles in thirteen hours in the chase after De Wet, and the 
finest shooting, on the authority of Captain Jones, was made 
in the attack on Pieter’s Hill by Patrick Casham, of the 
‘Philomel,’ who at a range of nine thousand yards put three 
lyddite shells in one minute into the embrasure of a Boer 
gun on Grobler. But if the bluejackets and Marines did 
splendid work, it must be remembered that they enjoyed 
special privileges. As Captain Wilson writes :— 

“In more than one respect we were more fortunate than other 
units in the Army. For one thing, we never had, whilst on the 
march, any outpost duty to do, and consequently, except for the 
few sentries over the camp, every officer and man had his full 
night’s rest. ..... We were also most fortunate with respect to 
our baggage. As our ammunition was of such enormous weight 
and took up so much room, not more than forty rounds could be 
carried in one bullock wagon, consequently when we had fired off , 
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forty rounds we had a spare wagon to usa as we liked. By 
putting ammunition on every wagon, we were able to say, with 
truth, that all our wagons were ‘ammunition wagons,’ and, by 
reason of their being so called, they were never separated from us 
and put in the baggage train.” 

Other advantages are noted by Surgeon Jeans in the account 
of the advance from Enslin to Bloemfontein, where he says 
that the Naval Brigade were certainly better fed than the 
rest of the Army, partly because of the smallness of their 
numbers, but chiefly because the men were more skilful in 
foraging and better able to cook what they recsived. *“ Every 
man in the Navy has, of necessity, to be a sufficiently good 
cook; whilst a soldier does not have the same opportunity to 
learn, and therefore to gain experience in making a little goa 
long way.” 

Full justice is done to the magnificent courage and discipline 
of the Royal Artillery, but in one respect superiority is claimed 
for the “ handy man” :— 

“There was one difference between the two batteries. Their 
men walked stolidly alongside the guns, each in his proper station. 
Our men didn’t. They learnt to drive as well as the natives, 
learnt the names of the individual oxen belonging to their especial 
wagon or gun team, could crack a whip with the best, and were 
almost able to pick out any particular ox with the lash, without 
touching any other.” 

At Waterval Drift an amusing episode occurred when the 
Royal Canadian Regiment were ordered to take the guns 
over, on the march to Jacobsdal :— 

“Tt was most amusing to hear naval words of command being 

‘sung out’ to soldiers. At one moment, when great care was 
necessary, the gunner sang out, ‘ Handsomely, men, handsomely !’ 
whereupon, instead of checking, they hauled all the heavier. 
‘Handsomely, I tell you!’ shouted the gunner, getting red in 
the face, and harder than ever they hauled. ‘Avast heaving!’ 
he shricked, and then suddenly understanding, sang out, ‘Stop, 
you idiots, stop!’ at which they did, with broad grins on their 
perspiring faces.” 
The kind-heartedness and humanity of the bluejackets are illus- 
trated in many ways, in none more agreeably than their 
treatment of animals. In the Paardeberg laager three 
little chickens, “little balls of yellow fluff,’ had been found, 
and, being motherless, were taken great care of by the blue- 
jackets :— 

“They became great pets and went with us to Bloemfontein, 
being stowed in a kettle whilst on the march, hopping out directly 
we halted, and going chirping round the messes for food, returning 
to their kettle when tired, and waiting to be lifted back into it. 
Our men had other pets: a wounded dog whom they carefully 
tended till he recovered and rejoined his proper master; another 
dog which had followed them from Modder camp and used 
frequently to catch horses and bring them back; a goat which 
lived on newspapers and tobacco; and a very wee, miserable lamb 
with sore eyes, which they used to bathe daily with warm water, 
and round whose neck they tied a ‘ Doris’ ribbon.” 

Better still is the following charming account, with which we 
take leave of a most genial and inspiriting volume, of an 
incident on the march to Bloemfontein :— . 

“On another occasion, whilst in camp, we officers noticed a 
bluejacket discover an ox, sunk in the muddy river bank and 
dying of exhaustion, unable to move. He gave it a kick to see if 
it was alive and sauntered off. ‘Cruel brute,’ we said, ‘he might 
let it die in peace. Well, in a few minutes back ke came with a 
coil of rope and a few chums, and these four, and a soldier, worked 
hard for an hour, got the beast out, dragged it under the shade of 
a tree,and brought it water from the river in their hats. We 
were under a shady tree, and even then felt half suffocated by the 
heat. They were exposed to the full glare of the midday sun, had 
been working hard all the morning in the open, and were now 
supposed to be enjoying their hard-earned rest under a wagon.” 
German papers, please copy! one feels inclined to say, were 
it not for the futility of such an appeal, and for the fact that 
such humanity would be probably regarded as mere wanton 
sentimentality by the Germans. 


Mr. Philip Pienaar is a young Transvaaler, a telegraphist, 
who saw a good deal of service with the Boers up to the battle of 
Machadodorp and the flight of President Kriiger. He was then 
chosen by his colleaguesas leader of afighting corps, but crossing 
into Portuguese territory to get accoutrements, was arrested and 
forbidden to recross the frontier. Of his own department he 
speaks with the highest praise as second to none both before 
and during the war; but with the exception of Louis Botha 
he shows little enthusiasm for the Boer generals. The 
philosophic explanation he gives of this trait is worth 
quoting :— 

“One peculiar feature of the Afrikander character is the 
complete absence of anything like hero-worship. Perhaps this 











is due to the habit of ascribing success to the favour of Provide 
However this may be, it is certain that General Joubert’s ria, 
hardly excited even a momentary thrill of regret, in spite eu 
years of service as Commandant-General. As for evectinn 
monument to the memory of any of our great men whe tet 
are all equal, they say, and any one could have done as much,” si 
it is inev itable that this indiv idualism should be a Solvent of 
discipline, and Mr. Pienaar, while deploring this weakness, 
shows that he personally could seldom be trusted to practis 
‘ACtise 
what he preached. To the charms of the fair sex he wa 

; ‘ : wes as 
painfully susceptible, and rhapsodises about golden-haired 
fairies and girls with ‘complexions a dream of purity, melti 2 
eyes, and hair a silken web to weave sweet fancies through” 

° _ bet » fod 
Small wonder then that this young amorist more than onee 
incurred the displeasure of Steyn and De Wet. But, on jis 
own showing, he lent his fellow-countrymen the utmost assist: 
ance in frequently tapping the wires, and goes so far ag to 
say that about the period of the Yeomanry disaster at Lindley 
most of the British telegrams passed through the hands 
of the Boers before reaching their destination. Though 

4 > 
highly cultured young man, who quotes Dante and Tennyson, 
and writes English with perfect fluency, Mr. Pienaar’s uttoy 
inability to appreciate the English standpoint may he illus. 
trated by the episode related on pp. 40-41. My. Pienaar was 
watching the British ambulance men collecting the corpses on 
Spion Kop :— 

«A sad sight!’ I remarked to the British chaplain. ‘They 

only did their duty, was his unfecling reply. Duty! Is it any 
man’s duty to kill and be killed without knowing why? For what 
did these poor Lancashire lads know or care about the merits of 
the war?” 
Mr. Knox, we may note in parenthesis, who was present on this 
occasion, states (Buller’s Campaign, p. 93) that though the 
enemy watched the proceedings with respect and reverence, 
they rendered no assistance. The note of exultation over 
the death of a British officer on p. 158, the sneer at 
the C.L.V., the offensive reference to General Baden- 
Powell, are less easy for a British reader to pass over 
with equanimity. Surely there is no other country in 
the world where such a book as this—written by an avowed 
enemy who bore arms against us and does not disguise his 
hostility—could be published during the continuance of a war 
in which the authon took part, and, but for an error in judg- 
ment, would still be taking an active part, without a single 
word of explanation or excuse. 





THE SCENERY OF ENGLAND.* 
THE fundamental fact of Lord Avebury’s interesting and 
delightful book is well indicated in the lines of Ovid which he 
has prefixed to his opening chapter :— 
“ Vidi ego, quod fuerat quondam solidissima tellus, 
Esse fretum: vidi factas ex aequore terras ; 
Et procul a pelago conchae jacuere marinae.” 
Every reader will recognise in these comparatively unfamiliar 
lines the suggestion of the noble stanzas in which Tennyson 
expresses the essence of geological history :— 
“There rolls the deep where grew the tree. 
Oh earth, what changes hast thou seen! 
There where the long street roars, hath been 
The stillness of the central sea. 
The hills are shadows, and they flow 
From form to form, and nothing stands ; 
They melt like mists, the solid lands, 
Like clouds they shape themselves and go.” 
Our existing scenery is the product, and bears the hall-mark, 
of that long series of secular changes through which the 
earth’s surface has passed since it was “a fluid haze of light.’ 
Once a mass of slowly solidifying granite and gneiss, exposed 
to a pressure which was probably not less than four or five hun- 
dred atmospheres ; then covered by the ocean which separated 
Europe from the lost continent of Atlantis; then in turn ex- 
posed to the weather, under water again, covered by ice. 
ravaged by voleanic outbursts, and so forth, the surface of 
our islands has been slowly carved into the great diversity of 
forms which it now presents to the tourist in search of the 
picturesque. The mountains of Scotland and Wales and 
Cumberland, the Essex marshes and the beautiful Swrey 
commons, the voleanic cones of Arthur's Seat and N orth 
Berwick Law, the moraines of Honister and the ash-beds of 





* The Scenery of England, and the Causes to which it is Due. By the Right 
Hon. Lord Avebury. London: Macmillan and Co. [l5s. net.] 
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Brent Tor, the variegated sands of Alum Bay and the white 
chalk cliffs of Dover, are all pages in the wonderful book of 
Nature, from which the trained geologist reads the past 
history of our land with certainty surpassing that which is felt 
by the historian of man in many parts of his narrative. It is 
this history in its special relation to the different types of 
scenery that Lord Avebury has set himself to narrate with 
his well-known lucidity of statement and wealth of illustra- 
tion, on lines which were probably suggested by Sir Archibald 
Geikie’s charming Scenery of Scotland. Lord Avebury’s book 
isa worthy pendant to its predecessor, and there could be no 
better introduction to Nature-study or companion for the 
intelligent tourist. The automobilist in search of a new 
holiday might do much worse than make Lord Avebury’s 
pook the guide and companion of his next tour. 

Students of the history of the earth are well aware that 
Lord Avebury is not only a lucid populariser, but has himself 
tuken an eminent part in clearing up the geological record. 
He reminds us that he and Kingsley in 1855 “discovered in 
the great gravel-pit at Maidenhead part of the skull of a 
musk sheep, the most Arctic of mammals, which is now con- 
fned to Arctic America and Greenland.” This was the first 


specimen of the kind that had been found in Europe, and its | 


discovery gave a distinct impetus to the belief, then slowly 
gaining ground, that our country had at one time been covered 
by an ice-sheet in comparison with which the glaciers of 
Norway and the Alps are insignificant, just as the Alps, 
and even the Himalayas, are quite modern hills in comparison 
with our own Pennines and Grampians. The history of 
our scenery really begins with the glacial period, which 
was the first great moulding influence that has left 
marks still readily discernible on the features of the 
land. Lord Avebury anew affirms the opinion, which he ex- 
pounded at length in his Prehistoric Times, that the glacial 
period began, in our country, about 200,000 years ago, and that 
existing conditions commenced to return about 50,000 years ago. 
The ground of this estimate—which seems to us to be the most 
plausible that has yet been put forward—is an astronomical 
consideration. Croll showed that an increase in the eccen- 
tricity of the earth’s orbit—whose shape we know to be always 
undergoing a slow and secular change—would produce glacial 
conditions in that hemisphere of the earth which happened 
to have its winter when the earth was at its furthest distance 
fromthe sun. A succession of unusually severe winters would 
thus lead to a gradual accumulation of ice which the short 
summer would be unable to melt, and in time the greater 
part of the land-surface of that hemisphere would be covered 
with a thick ice-sheet such as now stretches from side 
to side of Greenland, and such as a thousand cognate 
facts prove to have once covered our own country. It is 
an easy matter to calculate the changes in the earth’s orbit, 
and it seems that the last period of high eccentricity 
began about 240,000 years ago, and lasted for 160,000 years. 
Vast as these numbers look from a merely human point of 
view, they are, of course, the merest trifie in the geological 
record, and Lord Avebury holds that “we can hardly estimate 
at less than 100,000,000 years the time which must have 
elapsed since the commencement of life on our planet.” This, 
as Lord Kelvin has so ably shown, is probably an outside 
figure; but we cannot say that it is too great. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all the chapters in Lord 
Avebury’s book is that which deals with local divisions. He 
describes in a clear and informing fashion the various reasons 
which have led to the situation of our towns. The world has 
long suspected that in most cases there was a physical 
connection between the features of the land and the origin of 
towns; we no longer hold the opinion of that eminent 
divine who saw a proof of the goodness of Providence 
in the fact that nearly all great rivers happened to run 
through important cities. “Many of our cities and towns 
were ancient fortifications, chosen for facility of defence or 
as important strategical positions; others are situated at the 
mouths of rivers, others where rivers meet, others at fords, and 
some were built round bridges,—these, however, are much fewer 
in number, showing that our ancestors did not avail them- 
selves of bridges until a comparatively recent period in our 
history.” In many cases the very names of the towns convey 
an explanation of their site. Thus we have Chesterfield, 
Doncaster, Manchester, Exeter, situated where the Romans 





built their camps, and where there were usually earlier fortified 
dwellings. Dartmouth, Plymouth, Weymouth, stand at the 
outfall of rivers. Oxford and Cambridge testify to the im- 
portance of a place where a river might be crossed. Other 
towns are situated at the confluence of two rivers—like Cob- 
lentz, Reading, or Carlisle—* where there are often considerable 
sheets of gravel, so that the inhabitants had the advantage of 
water, a dry healthy soil, and a situation affording consider- 
able facility of defence by means of one or more earthworks 
thrown across from one river to the other.” It is a sad 
thing, but a fact, that primitive man was mainly taken up 
with the need of guarding himself from foes of his own 
race. Both towns and villages, again, are determined 
in site by the presence of good water-bearing strata. “In 
the Midland countics the narrow bands where the Keuper 
Sandstones of the Trias outcrop, rich in springs of good 
water, relieved by swelling hills or picturesque scarps, and 
adorned with luxuriant growth of trees, were naturally 
selected by the ancient inhabitants of the district as the 
sites of their earliest permanent settlements, and since the 
dawn of history they have always remained the favourite sites 
for towns, villages, and mansions.” In our own times, again, 
we have seen the growth of new towns like Middlesbrough, 
and the great enlargement of old ones like Glasgow and 
Birmingham, determined by the neighbourhood of coal and 
iron. One day, as Lord Kelvin suggests, we may see great 
manufacturing towns grow up beside the waterfalls, which 


| will supply them with power: something of the kind has 











| days. 


already begun at Niagara and Foyers. Finally, we read that 
London was probably founded “on the first spot going up the 
river where any considerable tract of dry land touches the 
stream. It is a tract of good gravel, well supplied with water, 
not liable to flooding, and not commanded by neighbouring 
higher ground. It was, therefore, admirably suited for the 
first human settlement, and the wisdom of the choice has 
been ratified by the continuous growth of the great city.” We 
must not take leave of this excellent book without commending 
its numerous and beautiful illustrations. 





A FOREIGN VIEW OF ENGLAND.* 
WueEN Monsieur de Voltaire read the letters of Monsieur de 
Saussure—in manuscript—he pronounced the work both 
“useful and amusing,” and since he had been in England at 
the same time as the young Swiss he had every right to judge 
of its merits. The book, indeed, is useful and amusing, 
especially as it is written without malice or preoccupation. 
M. de Saussure was not a subtle philosopher. He did not 
visit England to prove the inferiority of her institutions, or to 
establish his own patriotism upon the sure foundation of 
calumny. He was a simple, artless traveller who desired 
rather to observe than to judge, and whose gift of observation 
was unclouded by the mists of theory. The result is that he 
sent back to Switzerland a just and lucid account of what he 
saw, and his letters, now translated by Madame van Muyden, 
present as fair a picture as we know of England in the early 
part of the eighteenth century. 

When first he arrived in this strange country, he suffered 
all the penalties of his foreign origin. The Channel appalled 
him, and the passage from Holland to London took many 
The Custom House was somewhat over-rigorous in its 
search for contraband, and no sooner did he take a walk in 
the Park than he lost his way, and was compelled by his 
ignorance of English to spend a night in the streets. The 
modern traveller would base a violent indictment upon far less 
inconvenience than this. But M. de Saussure made light of 
his troubles, and set himself to understand the customs of the 
natives. Bringing with him the best introductions, he lost no 
time in presenting himself at Court, and he sketches George I. 
and his son with remarkable justice. He was not much past 
twenty when he wrote the eurlier letters, yet history confirms 
the most of his statements, and there is no gainsaying his 
perspicacity. He notes that the King kissed all the ladies 
who were presented to him, and, says he, “let not this mode of 
greeting scandalise you; it is the custom of this country, and 
many ladies would be displeased should you fail to salute 
them thus.’’ On this point Voltaire agrees with him, and it 


* A Foreign View of England in tke Reigns of George I. and George II. By 
César de Saussure. Translated and edited by Madame van Muyden. London: 
J. Murray. 
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would be interesting to know when the custom fell into disuse. 
But the town astonished the traveller far more than the Court. 
He thinks that the Strand, Fleet Street, Cheapside, and 
Cornhill are “the finest streets in Europe,” and he sings the 
praise of the Thames with an eloquence which should endear 
him to all Englishmen. “The Thames,” says he, “is every- 
where wide, beautiful, and peaceful,” and he not unhappily 
calls it “the foster-mother of this great city.” Every tide, he 
tells us, “brings vessels containing immense riches from every 
quarter of the globe,” and he knows not at which to marvel 
the more, the gilt and painted galleys, or the merchant vessels 
which below the bridge almost hide the river. Nor was he 
deaf to the language of the bargees; he acknowledges their 
skill in the warfare of the tongue, and it is only modesty 
which dissuades him from giving specimens of their quick 
retort. 


The London which he saw is not the practical, Americanised 
city of to-day. He could hardly praise the modern Strand in 
the fine terms which he found for the old. The swift transit 
of the “tubes” would surprise the traveller who was terrified 
at the rapidity wherewith the sedan-chairs were hustled along 
the street. On the other hand, how empty would the Thames 
appear to him, the Thames which then found room for fifteen 
thousand boats, and on whose margin the familiar cry of 
“ Oars, oars!” or “Sculler, sculler!” was always heard! But 
in some respects the London of yesterday remains with us. 
Lord Mayor’s Day was then the same orgy of unlicensed 
noise that it is now. The force of tradition is great, and 
doubtless it is tradition which then inspires the London 
mob to excesses of which it is guilty at no other time. ‘The 
populace on that day,” says M. de Saussure, “is particularly 
insolent and rowdy, turning into lawless freedom the great 
liberty it enjoys. At these times it is almost dangerous for 
an honest man, and more particularly for a foreigner if at 
all well dressed, to walk the streets, for he runs a great risk of 
being insulted by the vulgar populace, which is the most 
cursed brood in existence. He is sure of not only being 
jeered at and being bespattered with mud, but as likely as 
net dead dogs and cats will be thrown at him. ..... If the 
stranger were to get angry, his treatment would be all the 
worse.” Cats and dogs are happily out of fashion, but the 
rest is as true as ever it was. But M. de Saussure could not 
only observe; he could discover such things as are commonly 
hidden from foreign eyes. His letter upon the administration 
of justice is accurate and sensible. He came to England in the 
golden age of the footpad and highwayman, and he explains their 
method of procedure with admirable insight. His account of 
Jonathan Wild is far clearer than the most of contemporary 
records, and he visited Tyburn himself with a half-disgusted 
curiosity. Above all, he was interested in pageants. He had 
not been long in England when he witnessed an investiture of 
Knights of the Bath. He describes the procession and the cere- 
mony with equal care, and he tells us that when the Knights left 
King Henry VII.’s chapel “they were met by the King’s head 
cook, his chopper in his hand, girded about the waist with a 
green apron and a linen napkin. He addressed each Knight 
in these words: ‘Sir, you know what a solemn vow you have 
just taken. If you observe it, it will be to your honour; but 
if you betray it, I shall be compelled by my office to cleave off 
your spurs with my chopper.” But the grandest ceremony 
at which Monsieur de Saussure assisted in London was the 
crowning of George II. Never had so splendid a spectacle 
been witnessed. Old men who had seen noless than four previous 
Coronations were agreed that this one surpassed all the others in 
splendour. It takes sixteen pages to enumerate the personages 
who formed the procession. But it was not the length of the 
progress which astonished the traveller. To quote his own 
words, “what embellished this ceremony greatly was the 
magnificence of the jewels. The Peeresses were covered with 
them, and wore them in great quantities on the fronts of 
their bodices, in their hair, as clasps for fastening their robes 
and cloaks, without counting their necklaces, earrings, and 
rings.’ Indeed the skirt of the Queen’s robe “ was so much 
embroidered with jewels that it threw out a surprising 
radiance, and she next day declared that what had fatigued 
her most was the weight of this skirt.” The finest voices in 
England sang admirable symphonies, and the music was 
conducted “by the celebrated Mr. Handel.” Monsieur de 
Saussure’s enthusiasm is frankly expressed, and he confesses 





. . adi. 
that he can give no notion of the beauty of what he Saw 


but his description is always so simple that it compels belief 
and happily he wrote before the tricks of the Picturesque 
reporter made accuracy impossible. ” 

His estimate of the English character is flattering at 
judicious. He finds that the British people is too ee 
prejudiced in its own favour, and that it does not readil 
endure the opinion of foreigners. On the other hand th, 
English, in his opinion, are sincere and honourable beneath 
their cold reserve. They are distinguished by good sense 
rather than by fancy, and they look at all things from a 
scientific point of view. They are brave, and their soldiers 
fight with the greatest valour. Though they are not quick Pe 
display their civility, though they are inexpert in the art of 
flattery, they are none the less generous and grateful. By; 
on the other hand, he deplores their love of drink and their 
love of swearing. He notes, also, a certain violence in the 
spectacles which delight them, and he sums up their character 
with the sentence, which few will dispute, that “ Englishmen 
push their virtues and vices further than other people.” For 
the rest, there are many opinions of curious interest scattered 
up and down the book. At a time when all the world was 
mad about The Beggars’ Opera, he declared it neither refined 
nor witty. He was astonished at the penny post, and thonght 
the practice of insuring against fire one of the marvels of 
the world. He describes the tiger-man shown at the Towoy 
with much circumstance, and he once saw the King’s savage 
taking the air in the Park. In brief, little escaped his eager 
eye, and his letters are a document of historic value. Un. 
happily the competition of to-day has dulled observation, 
and it will be long before a foreigner looks upon England with 
Monsieur de Saussure’s impartiality. Such strangers as visit 
our shores are so sternly intent to note England's decay that 
they can see nothing. They have already made up their minds 
what they will report before they leave home. The consequence 
is that all recent books on England are coloured by venom 
and falsehood. But M. de Saussure lived before the days cf 
international animosity, and his book is as amiable as it js 
accurate. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE “ENCYCLOPADIA 

BRITANNICA.” * 
Tuis is the first of a series of eleven volumes which are to 
supplement and bring up to date the ninth edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, converting it, in fact, into a tenth 
edition. With a highly commendable energy, the publishers 
have arranged that the whole of this very considerable addition 
should be made in the course of this year. It is already 
in a very forward condition. Specimens of articles as late in 
the alphabetical order as “S” and “T” are included in a 
large pamphlet which has been forwarded to us along witli 
the volume now under review. There is a long list of distin- 
guished contributors, and the editorial supervision, to judge 
from the names of the directorate, is all that could be desired. 
In short, the undertaking is being conducted with equal 
enterprise and intelligence, and with a liberal use of all avail- 
able resources. It will not, we hope, be considered discourteous 
if we add that the promoters seem to be not unconscious of 
their own deservings. 

The purpose of the supplementary volumes is primarily to 
give such new or newly developed knowledge as has been 
acquired since the publication of the ninth edition. The first 
volume of this appeared, it will be remembered, in 1875, the 
last in 1889. This gives more than a quarter of a century for 
change or discovery in som2 provinces of knowledge, and not 
less than half of that time inall. The mere figures are enough 
to justify, or we might say necessitate, this great effort to 
supply what will be, at least for a time, an adequate text-book 
in general knowledge. Incidentally there has been an oppot- 
tunity of repairing omissions, accidental or deliberate, in the 
edition of 1875-89. There will now be biographies of living 
persons of distinction, a practice which has evidently established 
itself and to which it is useless to object. (Biographies of 
deceased celebrities were always a part of the scheme.) In 
this volume we have memoirs of Charles Francis Adams, the 
third of a line of distinguished American statesmen (died 1886), 
of the two Alcotts (father and daughter), and of Matthew 


———— 





* The Encyclopedia Britannica. No. 1 of the New Volumes, « Aachen” 
“ Australia.” London: A, and C, Black, and The Times, 
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Arnold, the last by Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton. This is not 
the occasion for criticising Mr. Watts-Dunton’s appreciation. 
There are some to whom Arnold seems one of the 
finest literary types that this country has ever pro- 
duced. These will think the present appreciation in- 
adequate. Mr. Watts-Dunton is clearly not an “ Arnoldite.” 
In that, it must be conceded, he has the vast majority 
of readers on his side. The “few,” however, are firmly con- 
yinced that they are “fit” and, on the ponderantur non 
numerantur principle, not inconsiderable. We must take 
leave to protest against the portrait which accompanies the 
memoir. It is really nothing less than libellous. Of omissions 
which have not been made good we see one notable instance 
in the Emperor Aurelian. He was certainly one of the 
strongest of Roman soldiers. 

Among subjects that concern the well-being of the people 
we find “ Adulteration.” The last twenty-six years have been 
eventful in this matter, and the last word has not yet been 
said. Meanwhile some advance has been made, and it only 
needs that the occasional supineness of local authorities 
should be stirred into action for the attainment of a fairly 
satisfactory condition of affairs. Somersetshire, which in 
1890 took one sample for analysis for every 379 inhabitants, 
reached almost an ideal when the percentage of adulterated 
articles was only 36; while Oxfordshire, which contented 
itself with a total of twelve analyses (one for 14,963), 
had to put up with a percentage of 41:7. The paragraphs on 
“Milk” and “ Butter” may be specially commended to the 
attention of our readers. (The article, we should say, is from the 
penof Dr. Otto Heiner.) Advances inagriculture are represented 
by two important articles, one on “ Agricultural Machinery,” 
by Mr. F. C. Skinner, of Washington, U.S. (in the States and 
in Canada the use of machinery is vastly in advance of any- 
thing to be found in the United Kingdom), and the other on 
“ Agriculture,” by Mr. Fream (for the United Kingdom) and 
Dr. Charles W. Dabney (for the United States). The most 
striking feature in Mr. Fream’s article is his treatment of the 
subject of livestock. The growth of cereals is not a branch of 
the subject which can be regarded with any satisfaction. Our 
average is high (30°15 bushels per acre of wheat as against 
123 in the States), but it must be considered that only the 
most suitable land is retained under cultivation for this pur- 
pose. On the other hand, the development of good breeds of 
horses, cattle, and sheep is treated in a way that gives plea- 
sure as well as instruction. The illustrations are quite admir- 
able. We see that the exports of livestock in 1900 amounted 
to nearly a million pounds; nor was this total largely in- 
creased by the exigencies of the war, the average of value of 
horses falling in that year below the average of 1896-1900 by 
about £75,000. (The maximum was £842,106 in 1898, and the 
minimum £671 ,332 in 1896.) 

“ Aeronautics” is a subject in which we expect, and find, 
the record of a great advance. The twenty-seven years since 
1885 have been fertile in experiments of this class. There are 
two classes of air machines, the dirigible balloon and the 
flying machine. At present the former holds the superior 
place—it surpasses its rival in * performance and safety ”—but 
the flying machine has been greatly developed of late years, 
and if it makes equal progress in the future it will solve the 
problem of aerial progression. The root idea of the thing has 
been changed from the flapping wing to the aeroplane. Too 
much must not be looked for. Birds, the flying machines of 
Nature, cannot contend against a gale, and we must be content 
to keep our air-ships as well as our water-ships in harbour 
when the storm-cone has been hoisted. 

The subject of “ Armies” has been entrusted to Major- 
General Maurice (British), Major M. Nathan (British Colonial), 
and Sir J. J. H. Gordon (Indian), other writers dealing with 
the establishments and systems of foreign countries. It is a 
curious illustration of how rapidly the latest statement of 
facts becomes superseded. General Maurice, writing in 
November, 1901. says, “the pay of the soldier has been slightly 
improved.” Since that time a further improvement, which may 
fairly be said to supersede the epithet “slight,” has been 
made, In other respects the article brings up our information 
to the latest available detail. Where everything is interesting 
in a high degree it is difficult to choose specimens. Here are 
Some significant contrasts. At Waterloo a battalion of a 
thousand had forty-two subalterns on parade; at Driefontein 





(March 19th, 1900) the Buffs -had one officer per company. 
The difference is emphasised by the change in tactics. The 
Waterloo battalion had a front of five hundred paces; in 
South Africa a single company often had a front of double 
the length. Of course this tends to economy. Expenditure, 
indeed, has been transferred from the top to the bottom of 
the scale. In 1870 there were three hundred and seventy- 
four Generals of all grades, now there are a hundred and 
nine, and the lucrative colonelcies have been abolished. The 
prospects of the officer are narrowly limited; only the clergy 
have less to look forward to. It is interesting to note how 
much better paid they were in the Commonwealth days. It 
is too large a subject to enter upon here, but we imagine that 
the most effective armies of history were those that were the 
most fully officered. 

Among the historico-geographical articles the most im- 
portant is“ Africa.” There is much to add to what a writer had 
to tell his readers seven-and-twenty years ago. Explorers 
have been busy, and statesmen have been yet busier, It is to 
this section of the subject that the largest portion of space 
has been accorded. Mr. E. Heawood has fourteen pages for 
“ Physical Geology,’ Professor A. H. Keane two and a half 
for * Ethnology,’ and Dr. J. Scott-Keltie twenty-two for 
“ Recent History.” It is impossible to follow the story, full 
as it is of significant details. But we may give some striking 
figures, showing the “Spheres of Influence” in 1875 and 
1900 :— 


1875. 1900. 
Square Miles. Square Miles. 
British Africa.............< 241,461 ...... 2,713,910 
Pe. x sarsstaneselo 168,250 ...... 3,804,974. 
Portuguese ,, scrccececconese 34,387 ...... 790,120: 
Spanish sg \aasnacannanswies Se wexane 169,150 
German ipradevssuadesueas om deaees 933,380 
FOAMAME gy: vacccsesecsecas —<t) gagkel 188,500 


Independent Africa figures with 1,491,000 square miles, and out 
of this the Congo Free State counts 900,000. The freedom of 
the Congolese with their amiable Belgian administrators is a 
doubtful quantity. The French total is enormous, but it 
includes nearly two million square miles for the Sahara. On 
the other hand, Egypt and the Soudan are counted under the 
head of Turkish Africa. They amount together to a little 
more than a million. This territory may be reckoned to 
Britain at least as legitimately as Tunis is reckoned to France. 
The general aspect of the matter is not unsatisfactory; 
if we were to go into detail, and compare the relative values 
of the British, French, and German spheres, we should find 
still less to complain of. 

We must be content with a bare mention of two articles 
which indicate the progress of physical discovery in an im- 
portant direction,—‘* Ather,” by Dr. Larmor, and “ Argon,” 
by Lord Rayleigh. 





NOVELS. 
THE WATCHER BY THE THRESHOLD.* 
THESE “ tales of the seen and the unseen,” most, if not all, 
of which have appeared in the pages of Blackwood’s Magazine, 
where they attracted the attention due to their intrinsic 
merits, derive an added interest from the fact that their 
author has recently taken up an important post in South 
Africa, and sacrificed the allurements of literature for the 
more strenuous labours of Colonial administration. It is no. 
doubt a greater thing to help to make history than to write 
fiction, and we have the best of reasons for believing in the 
wisdom of Mr. Buchan’s choice. Si fortuna volet, fies de 
rhetore consul: novel-writers have ere now developed into 
statesmen, and the qualities of imagination and sympathy 
demanded in the one province may well prove a valuable 
complement to the driving power, the patience, firm- 
ness, and self-sacrifice required in the other. In any case, 
and dismissing all precedents, a special interest must attach 
to the career of one who in the early prime of manhood is 
given an opportunity of translating into action the principles 
of civic responsibility so firmly and boldly illustrated in the 
character of the hero of * Fountainblue,” the last, and in some 
ways the best, story of the collection. Maitland, “the iron 
dreamer,” beguiled for a moment by the prospect of domes- 


* The Watcher by the Threshold, and other Tales. By John Bachan. Edin- 
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ticity, and then, when a sudden crisis brought the “indoor 
civilisation” and his own manifest destiny into abrupt con- 
trast, leaping, like Curtius, into the gulf, is a figure nobly unlike 
the masterful materialist adventurer of many recent works of 
fiction. The crucial episode which determines the course of 
his life is conceived and carried out in a spirit of grave irony, 
the strong man in the hour of his strength realising that he 
stands no chance as a suitor against the amiable Adonis 
whose life he has saved. But we like even better the scene 
from Maitland’s childhood, in which the conflicting elements 
in his character are already foreshadowed. On the way to a 
children’s party, dressed up in his best clothes, he quarrels 
with his cousins, and runs off to the hills :— 

“Half-crying with regret for the delights he had forsworn, he 
ran over the moor to the craggy hills which had always been for- 
bidden him. When he had climbed among the rocks awe fell 
upon the desolate little adventurer, and he bewailed his choice. 
But soon he found a blue hawk’s nest, and the possession of a 
coveted egg inspired him to advance. By-and-by he had climbed 
so high that he could not return, but must needs scale Stob 
‘thabhar itself. With a quaking heart he achieved it, and then, 
in the pride of his heroism, he must venture down the Grey Correi 
where the wild goats lived. He saw a bearded ruffian, and pur- 
sued him with stones, stalking him cunningly till he was out of 
breath. Then he found odd little spleenwort ferns, which he 
pocketed, and high up in the rocks a friendly raven croaked his 
encouragement. And then, when the shadows lengthened, he set 
off cheerily homewards, hungry, triumphant, and very weary. All 
the way home he flattered his soul. In one afternoon he had been 
hunter and trapper, and what to him were girls’ games and 
pleasant things to eat? He pictured himself the hardy outlaw, 
feeding on oatmeal and goat’s-flesh, the terror and pride of his 
neighbourhood. Could the little mistress of Fountainblue but see 
him now, how she would despise his prosaic cousins! And then, 
as he descended on the highway, he fell in with his forsaken 
party. For a wonder they were in good spirits—so good that they 
forgot to remind him, in their usual way, of the domestic terrors 
awaiting him. A man had been there who had told them stories 
and shown them tricks, and there had been cocoa-nut cake, and 
Sylvia had a new pony on which they had ridden races. The 
children were breathless with excitement, very much in love with 
each other as common sharers in past joys. And as they talked 
all the colour went out of his afternoon. The blue hawk’s egg was 
cracked, and it looked a stupid, dingy object as it lay in his cap. 
His rare ferns were crumpled and withered, and who was to believe 
his stories of Stob Ghabhar and the Grey Correi? He had been a 
fool to barter ponies and tea and a man who knew tricks for the 
barren glories of following his own fancy. But at anyrate he 
would show no sign. If he was to be an outlaw, he would carry 
his outlawry well; so with a catch in his voice and tears in his 
eyes he jeered at his inattentive companions, upbraiding himself 
all the while for his folly.” 

But undoubtedly the stories which will attract most readers 
are those which deal with supernatural or abnormal phenomena, 
notably the extremely eerie tale. ‘ No-Man’s-Land,” which 
stands first of all. Here we have set forth the sinister experi- 
ences of a luckless Oxford archaeologist who, having made a 
special study of Northern and Pictish antiquities, was kidnapped 
on 2 holiday tour in Seotland by the survivors of the aboriginal 
tribe still hidden away in a remote corner of the hills. After 
some sufficiently grisly experiences among the cave-men, the 
Professor escapes from his captors at imminent peril to his 
life and returns to his work. But in the end his curiosity 
overpowers his horror; he returns to the spot, is captured 
once more, and after further blood-curdling adventures, 
culminating in the rescue of a fellow-captive from being 
offered up as a human sacrifice, an opportune landslip gives 
him freedom, and the Professor, the wreck of his former self, 
is restored to his friends. Of course no one believes his story, 
and after a series of further and futile efforts to penetrate 
the mystery, he dies a discredited and deserted man. 
This is really a most scalp-raising fantasy, the effect of which 
is enhanced by the author's abstinence from the employment of 
any directly supernatural apparatus. In the story which 
gives its name to the collection, a story of demoniac posses- 
sion, in which the strange experience attributed to Justinian 
is re-enacted in the person of « Scots laird of to-day, the 
horror of the narrative is impaired by the introduction of a 
grotesquely commonplace figure,—a pragmatic minister with 
no end of self-complacency and no self-possession to speak of. 
The dénouement, again, is inadequate to the motive. We may 
note in conclusion that while in certain respects these stories 
relate themselves to the “Celtic Renaissance” of which we 
hear so much just now, Mr. Buchan’s attitude is best defined 
in the phrase he applies to one of his characters: he is no 
‘bloodless mystic.” His characters make excursions into the 
crepuscular regions, but they never wholly lose touch of the 








broad daylight, of the actualities of ordinary life. We ho 
that we have said enough to show that, with all deductions 
there is solid achievement as well as promise in this interesting 
volume. If Mr. Buchan ever finds time to re-enter the domain 
of fiction, it will not be as a novice, but as one who hag 
already won his spurs. 











The One Before. By Barry Pain. (Grant Richards. 35, 6d.)— 
There are cases in which vulgarity is merely a synonym for 
realism, and it must be said at once that The One Before is one of 
these. But though this particular form of realism is carried to 
perhaps an extreme point, Mr. Barry Pain’s little book is exceed. 
ingly entertaining. The main idea belongs to what may be called 
the “Vice-Versi” class in a modified form. There is a certain 
magic Persian ring the putting on of which endows the new 
wearer with the characteristics of the last wearer. A few minor 
ingenious incidents occur from its changes of hands, but the chief 
point is that Mary, the submissive wife, gets the ring in gue. 
cession to a wise and prudent lion-tamer, the consequence of which 
is the infinite improvement of her domestic ménage. Mr. Barry Pain 
brings an awful realism to illuminate his description of the conversa- 
tion of the servants’ haH. But after all, unless Mr. Pain has a kind of 
“ear of Dionysius” arranged in his study, these dialogues must 
needs be imaginary, and we may still hope that our trusted and 
respectful household talk of us behind our backs as kindly and 
gravely as they do before our faces. At any rate, the mouths of 
all Suburbia will water for those two efficient girls, Jane and 
Ellen, alias Maudie, and also for that excellent cook, Mrs. Dawes, 
The portraits of the Jew dealer, his wife Rebecca, and Nathan are 
more commonplace—their like has been met with and exploited 
long ago—but the little bit of melodrama with which even a farce 
must be leavened is well managed, and the delightful bulldog 
saves the situation just in time to prevent its being too heavy, 
Altogether we own to being much obliged to Mr. Barry Pain 
for giving us so good a realistic farce, for “ to do that well craves 
a kind of wit,”’—nay, let us be more generous than Viola, and 
acknowledge that “to do that well craves” a very considerable 
amount of cleverness. 


The Way of Escape. By Graham Travers (Margaret Todd, M.D.) 
(Blackwood and Sons. 6s.)—If we have had our spirits unduly 
raised by Mr. Barry Pain, we shall be brought down to a properly 
gloomy level by The Way of Eseape. We suppose that this name 
was given to the book ironically, because the unfortunate heroine 
Vera finds that “when lovely woman stoops to folly, and finds too 
late that men betray,” there is but one way of escape,—and this 
way only comes at the end of the story. It is impossible, however, 
to help thinking that Vera is a little inconsistent. The reader 
might sympathise more with her treating herself as a moral leper 
and avoiding all social intercourse if she had not previously 
accepted employment as a children’s governess. If people would 
be sorry, were all discovered, that they had asked her to dinner, 
how much more would they have disliked having had her to instruct 
their children? However, circumstances become too much for 
Vera; in educating her step brothers and sisters she is obliged to 
emerge into the surrounding world, and finally, believing her 
secret to be discovered, she tells the aforesaid young people. Just 
as she has realised that she is after all safe, the “ way of escape” 
is opened to her, and she loses her life to save the little children 
in a school at a fire. ‘The story cannot be called exhilarating. It 
is an excellent as well as readable moral lesson, but all 
through can be heard the footsteps of a rather arbitrary Nemesis 
pursuing the repentant sinner. 

Gripped. By Silas K. Hocking. (F. Warne and Co. 3s. 6d.)— 
Mr. Hocking would have done well in refreshing his recollections 
of the “Crito” before he made his hero commit the crime of breaking 
prison. Socrates held that a good citizen ought to obey the laws 
under any circumstances. There would have been the additional 
advantage of retrenching the Klondyke experiences, which are 
certainly the weakest part of the book. On the whole, the story 
is a good bit of work of its kind, the old-fashioned “ poetical 
justice ” melodrama, a not unpleasant alternative to the ordinary 
fare with. whieh we are now provided. Whether Gripped was 
published in a serial form we know not, but its construction 
suggests it, pace the shade of Sir Walter Besant. We have, for 
instance, John Lincoln with “three minutes to live” on p. 291, 
and are not allowed to know anything more about him till we 
reach p. 363. He felt, we read, that he had “never been in a 
more humiliating position.” “Humiliating” is not exactly the 
word which would have occurred to most men. 


Journeyman Love. By Maud Stepney Rawson, (Hutchinson 
and Co. 6s.)—-Mrs. Rawson lays the scene of her story in Paris 
in the last days of Louis Philippe, and a very richly painted scezo 
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it is. Literature, art, music—Mrs. Rawson is very great on music 
_polities, and, of course, love, take our eyes with colours almost 
too vivid. The music and art can only be described by words, as 
in “a soft shower of iridescent sixths”; but in other matters we 
have the actual talk of Georges Sand, Heine, and Guizot. There 
is, as Will be seen, something absolutely audacious in the book ; 
yet it is, on the whole, a success. Gilbert Hellicar is a par- 
jcularly fine study, a nobler kind of Lancelot. We should like to 
snow how Donnette, talking in 1847, expressed in French, 
«Terribly artistic, and mad at that.” 

The Great “Push” Experiment. By Ambrose Pratt. (Grant 
Richards. 6s.)—A “Push” in Australian means much the same 
3s “Camorra”: it is a secret society. Mr. Pratt seems to know 
jomething about the working of these things, and so far he has a 
aim to be read. Whether he exaggerates or no we have no 
means of knowing; the gencral impression left by his narrative 
isthat it is faithful to facts, though the final scene is not a little 
melodramatic. What we want to know, however, is not how things 
went between one “Push” and a rebellious member, but how 
these societies commonly conduct their operations. ‘The hero, 
who tells his own story, does not interest us. His description of 
his love affairs is not attractive, to say the least. But the reader 
will put up with this; he can always protect himself by 
« skipping.” Anyhow, Mr. Pratt has something genuine to write 
about, and so stands above the level of ordinary writers of fiction. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
ART BOOKS. 


Messrs. Bell are now issuing a miniature series of books on 
painters. Reynolds, Watts, Romney, Leighton, Holman Hunt, 
Holbein, and Watteaw have already appeared. These little books 
we well worth the shilling asked for them, for though they are 
short, there is quite enough information of the right kind. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Holbein may be cited as an excellent short study of 
a great master. Each book contains eight illustrations, which, 
though small, are very well produced. 

Rubaiyat of Omar Kayyam. With Decorative Illustrations by 
Blanche McManus. (The De la More Press. 5s.)—This would be 
a pleasing reprint of FitzGerald’s first edition if the illustrations 
were not so commonplace. Pictures of elderly gentlemen in 
gaudily flowered dressing-gowns, and rather plain-featured houris, 
do not help to unravel the Knot or to find the Key, and one is 
inclined to say to the illustrator of this poem, as the Clay did to 
the Potter, “Gently, Brother, gently, pray!” 

The Magazine of Art. (Cassell and Co. 21s.)—Never do art 
magazines appear to so much advantage as when a year’s numbers 
are collected into a volume. In turning the pages of this book 
one realises the inestimable gift artists now possess in modern 
illustrations. The large plates of important pictures are mar- 
vellously done. The Cavalier by Hals in the Wallace Collec- 
tion is a good example. The series of articles by Mr. Spielmann 
on this collection are interesting. 


No less good than the above is the bound volume of the Art 
Journal (Virtue and Co., 21s.) The articles on contemporary 
foreign art are most useful, as are the accounts of the minor crafts. 
There is a good deal about modern artistic furniture ; the general 
impression left by the illustrations is that affectation and hideous- 
ness dog the steps of the furniture reformer. Mr. Arthur Tomson 
gives a curious account of a number of photographs of pictures 
by J. F. Millet. Little about the originals seems to be known, 
but the reproductions show them to be works of the greatest 
beauty. Thetwo men swimming and the “Sommeil de Vénus” show 
such grandeur of form and terribilita of spirit that we could wish 
that Millet had in his latter years sometimes painted the undraped 
figure. If he had influenced classic as he did rustic art, what 
might not have been the results ? 


The December number of the Studio contains an article inter- 
esting alike to artists and philanthropists. The subject of this 
paper is the model village of Bournville, built and managed by a 
trust founded by Mr. George Cadbury. The architect, Mr. W. 
Harvey, to judge by the illustrations, seems to have succeeded in 
reconstituting old cottage architecture adapted to modern needs. 
We do not find in his work the affectations which taint so many 
of the attempts at simplicity; “the pride that apes humility ” is 
@ darling sin of much modern building. The problem of the 
modern village is one that has to be faced. We wish that rich 
people would try experiments. Few sights are more lovely than a 
beautiful village, few more desolating than an ugly one. If some 
of the money spent on luxury and rubbish were expended with a 
view to seeing if it is possible to produce cottages which are 





beautiful, convenient, and cheap, much good would be done. The 
future of Mr. Cadbury’s experiment will be watched with great 
interest. Can the “model” aspect of the village be preserved 
by the trustees without tyranny ? 

The Art of Illustration. By H. Blackburn. (J. Grant. 7s.6d.)— 
This third edition is revised and brought up to date by Mr. J. S. 
Eland, who has added a chapter on colour illustration. In this 
book are to be found examples of many forms of reproductions of 
drawings, with descriptions of the methods employed. The author 
points out how much depends on the artist understanding the 
process, as in such cases effects new and unexpected can be reached 
without straining the resources ef that process. Mr. Launcelot 
Speed is mentioned as an illustrator whose knowledge enables 
him to achieve new effects which give no trouble to the printer. 
The three-colour process is now being largely experimented with, 
and with very varying results. With regard to colour-printing, 
would not the works of the primitives, such as Giotto and Benozzo 
Gozzoli, lend themselves better to the process than modern oil 
paintings ? 

A History and Description of Chinese Porcelain. By Cosmo 
Monkhouse. With Notes by S. W. Bushell. (Cassell and Co. 
30s.)—This is a book for the enthusiast and collector. It is 
technical and tells of glazes and sang de beuf, but the ordinary 
person, if he cares for china, cannot fail to enjoy the illustra- 
tions, many of which are in colours. The definite hues of coloured 
china are among the things which the three-colour process 
succeeds in. Besides an historical review at the beginning, there 
is a large amount of detailed information. The catalogue of the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club Exhibition of 1895 is made use of. 

Lady Dilke’s French Decoration and Furniture in the Eighteenth 
Century (G. Bell and Sons, 28s.) is a continuation of her studies 
of French art. The volume is full of information and of illustra- 
tions, and will no doubt please those whose tastes lie in this direc- 
tion. To many these works appear merely as soulless perfection 
of workmanship applied to tame and monotonous design. 








HISTORY OF LACE, 

History of Lace. By Mrs. Bury Palliser. Entirely revised, re- 
written, and enlarged under the editorship of M. Jourdain and 
Alice Dryden. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. £2 2s.)—This 
revised edition of Mrs. Palliser’s well-known book makes a most 
interesting volume, yot only from the technical information it 
contains, but from the many quotations throwing curious lights on 
history and manners and customs from a very early period. 
There are a great number of illustrations, some reproductions of 
portraits showing how lace was worn according to the fashion of 
the day, others of pieces of lace and cut work. 'They have been 
well chosen, and almost every kind of pattern and school is repre- 
sented. There is a beautiful photograph of some late-seventeenth- 
century Milanese bobbin-made lace to which we would call the 
reader’s attention. Each country is treated of separately, France 
and England being given the greater share of attention. This 
edition is well arranged from the point of view of reference. There 
is an appendix containing the names of books on the subject from 
1527 to 1784, a glossary of terms, and an index. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved jor review in other forms. ]} 





The First Things. By the Rev. John Buchan. (Blackwood and 
Sons. 5s.)—Mr. Buchan takes the conservative standpoint in 
the great controversy of Religion v. Science. He would not be 
willing, we suppose, to regard Genesis as only a “ Psalm of Crea- 
tion,” though he concedes that there are difficulties in reconciling 
its statements with the discoveries of geology. When, too, he 
says of the stars that “the Biblical account is not a scientific 
description of their places in the universe, but only their relation 
to humankind,” he is saying much the same thing. As to the 
Biblical account of Eden, he would accept the Scripture narrative, 
which “testifies to a time when the moral taint did not exist ix 
man. But is it possible to reconcile such a conception with 
what the geologists tell us about palacolithic man struggling 
against the great mammals and lizards? Mr. Buchan’s book is 
thoughtful and candid; but we feel that many of his positions are 
very insecure——Another work, the author of which takes much 
the same point of view, is The Conflict of Truth, by F. Hugh Capron 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 10s. 6d.) Mr. Capron certainly scores 
a point against Professor Huxley in the matter of the words 





“waste” and “without form” (the “without form and void” ot 
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Genesis i.) In 1886 Professor Huxley wrote: “Science knows 
nothing of any stage in which the universe could be said, in other 
than a metaphorical and popular sense, to be formless.” But in 
1869 he had, in a highly favourable appreciation of Kant’s theory 
of the universe, written: “Kant pictures to himself the universe as 
once an infinite expansion of formless matter ..... . and depicts the 
great world maelstrom gradually reclaiming more and more of the 
molecular waste.” Of his constructive argument we cannot speak 
very highly. In dealing with the “six days” of Genesis he says: 
“The attitude of the Deity in relation to the first and third days 
is represented to have been confined to saying alone: in the 
history of each of these two days He is not stated to have done 


anything.” But is this so? In the record it is stated: “God 
said, Let there be Light, and there was Light...... And God 


divided the Light from the Darkness.” Surely the word 
‘divided ” means doing something. Nor can it be allowed 


that what may be called the “active part” of the first 
day really belongs to the fourth. All this seems to us a 


not quite fair method of dealing with the language of Scripture. 
Mr. Capron has found out that what “ Biblical scholars and critics 
have alike unanimously assumed” to be the meaning of the 
words is not the right meaning. Is it likely? Then there seems 
to be a confusion in our author’s mind as to the word “law.” A 
statute ordaining universal military service is a law. The instinct 
of all creatures to defend themselvesisalaw. But “law” does not 
mean the same thing in both. In which sense does Mr. Capron 
use the word? The fact is that it is not safe to go beyond the state- 
ment that the cosmogony of Genesis is the most dignified in the 
world, and i is agrand assertion of a First Cause. Of the “ antiquity 
of man” Mr. Capron holds that the spiritual existence of the 
human race began with the Creation as recorded in Genesis, while 
mechanical and rational man was in being in long prior periods. 
We might put it in this way, that man was in process of develop- 
ment throughout long ages, and that when he reached a certain 
point God made Himself known 40 him, and that Genesis describes 
the beginning of the relation. Mr. Capron has certainly written 
a book of ability and worth reading. But we cannot acquit him of 
some of the faults that are commonly found in apologists. 





Penny History of the Church of England. By Augustus Jessopp, 
D.D. (S.P.C.K. 1d.)—We hope that this little book will be as 
widely circulated as the ability of its author and the enterprise of 
the publishing Society deserve that it should be. It is an excel- 
lent summary of the history of the Church, special attention being 
given, of course, to the change and settlement of the sixteenth 
century. We would quote in reference to a matter lately 
discussed in the Spectator Dr. Jessopp’s emphatic statement: 
“Henry VIIL. never changed his religious opinions. From first to 
last he was a determined and bigoted upholder of the doctrines 
reckoned orthodox by the Church of Rome.” And yet we are told 
by the writer of a widely circulated text-book that the Church of 
England at the Elizabethan settlement returned to the “ Henrician 
doctrinal standard.” 


New Zealanders at the Front. By Corporal F. 
(Edmonson, Skipton.)—When some one comes to 
rarious voces populi that have come from the ranks, 
he will have a hard piece of work. “The Boers are absolutely the 
worst shots in the world,” says our author. “They use all kinds 
of bullets,” he says again. “ Each man fights until he reckons he 
has had enough, and then he is off.” “There is no mistake about 
the Tommies; they are wonderfully game.” “The people of 
Great Britain would be astonished at some of the things they send 
out as officers, could they see them as they are.” “The cavalry 
seemed to possess an undue share of nincompoops.” “It is very 
different in the infantry; the subalterns there are of a better 


stamp.” 


With the 
Twistleton. 
compare the 


Terrors of the Law. By Francis Watt. (J. Lane. 4s. 6d. net.) 
—Any one who writes about Lord Chancellor Jeffreys has scarcely 


any choice but to whitewash him. Macaulay has done the 
blackening so effectively that there is no possibility of rivalling 
him. Mr. Watt does his best for his queer client. It may be 


allowed that he succeeds in putting in a tittle shading. More we 


eannot grant. Really we cannot have the Baxter trial dis- 
missed because “there is no shorthand note of the proceedings, 
and Calamy’s ‘ Life’ is our sole authority.” Let any one read the 


long note on the matter in “Chalmers” (IV., pp. 195-98) and say 
whether it can possibly be all fiction. If only a part is true, 
hopelessly condemned. The bare fact that Baxter 
was condemned for his “ Paraphrase of the New Testament” is 
Put this the man’s known 
more need be said. The two other 
Mackenzie of Rosehaugh” and “Lord Brax- 
treated as “ The Original Weir of Hermiston,” are of 


Jeffreys stand 


quite enough. side by side with 
moderation, and no 


sketches, “ George 





field,” who is 





aia: 
much superior quality. Here Mr. Wattis not ééew Siapuardrrey 


always a tedious process. 





T.R.H. the Prince and Princess of Wales. By the Author of 
“His Most Gracious Majesty King Edward VII.” (G4, Newnes. 
7s. 6d.)—There is more material for a book of this kind than is 
sometimes to be found in memoirs of Heirs-Apparent, for H.R. 
the Prince has been a traveller from early years. He spent the 
three years 1879-82, in company with his elder brother, in a cruigo 
which took him to many parts of the world, and only last year he, 
this time with his consort, had a similar experience, in his 
memorable visitation of the Empire. The author of this volume 
has a talent for doing this kind of thing with discretion and taste, 
and the book, with its interesting letterpress and abundance of 
illustrations—they number nearly a hundred—will be welcome i in 
many households. 


The London Topographical Scciety: Annual Record. Edited by 


T. Fairman Ordish. (16 Clifford’s Inn.)—Mr. Ordish, whose 
excellent book, “ Shakespeare’s London,” we noticed some 
little time ago, here introduces to us a new venture. It is a 


record of the changes which take place in London and of other 
memorabilia of a like kind. It is full of interest, and calls forcibly 
for increased support of the Society whose name it bears. We 
have often said that Londoners do not care enough for or 
admire enough the great city to which they belong by birth or 
residence. Here is an opportunity for a wiping-off of the re- 
proach. The modest subscription which the Society asks for is, 
we may say; more than repaid by the annual publications to which 
it gives a title. 


A Banquet Book. By Cuyler Reynolds. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
6s. net.)—The first part of this volume contains some thousands of 
single-line quotations from many sources, ranged under such head- 
ings as “ Futare—Hope—Ambition” ; “ Military—Naval—Hero- 
ism”; “ Nature—Art—Seasons”; “Woman—Love.” Then follows 
a section headed “ Toasts,’ couplete, quatrains, and stanzas which 
may be so described. After this, “Menu Verses,” in which we see 
amore direct reference to the “banquet” character of the book, 
the words being used in a secondary sense. Finally, coming 
to serious business, we have a variety of information really 
relating to banquets,—* Popular Terms [e.g., ‘barbecue,’ ‘ dram,’ 
‘flagon’] Explained”; “Proper Wines for Certain Courses” 
(with roast pig you drink Floriac); a calendar of vintages, 
from which we gather, among other things, that 1865, 1874, 
1880, 1893 were “superb” vintages of champagne ; 1898, in fact, 
was a great time for everything but port. Its record is “superb” 
for champagne and claret, “excellent” for Burgundy, Hock, and 
Moselle. The reader, it will be seen, begins the Banquet Book in 
jest and ends it in earnest. 





The Journal of a Wandering Australian. By Millicent M. 
Millear. (Melville and Mullen. 9s.)—We cannot go much 
beyond saying that there is no reason why this volume, a reprint 
of letters written home during the period March 9th—Decem- 
ber 23rd, 1900, should not have been published if the author and 
her friends wished it. Some of it seems to us almost without 
interest, gossip, e.g., of life on board ship; elsewhere we have 
fairly graphic observation of scenery and manners. The writer 
saw Egypt, the Holy Land, parts of Asia Minor, Great Britain, 
parts of the Continent, &c.; in fact, she made the modern “ Grand 
Tour.” It is interesting to find that London impressed her, in a 
way, more than anything else. We are accustomed to hear what 
our American relatives say about us; the comments of Australian 
kinsfolk are less familiar. 


Gentleman’s Estate-Book, 1902. (16 Cockspur Street, 
Pall Mall, S.W. 3s. 6d. net.)—This volume, the tenth annual 
issue, contains as usual a great mass of useful information. We 
may mention a very complete set of figures illustrating the cost of 
building, with the cognate operations of excavating, &c. The 
establishment of a ratio between the cost of labour and the cost of 
In excavating, labour costs eleven- 


The Country 


material is an enlightenment. 


‘twelfths, and materials and use of plant one-twelfth; in tiling, 


which stands at the other end of the scale, the proportions are one- 
fifth and four-fifths. Then there is a special account by Mr. J. 
Hotchkiss, with diagrams, of various kinds of cottages. There are 
seven designs, each with a maximum and minimum cost. (No. 2 is 
described as slightly cheaper than No. 1.) Taking the mean 
between these, we get these figures: £197 10s., £172 10s., £150, 
£160, £250 (this last includes dairy). All have three bed- 
rooms ; the other accommodation varies. The feature of a down- 
stairs bedroom is very commendable. There is a paper on 
“ Bacterial Sewage Disposition.” ‘The various notes on agriculture, 
stock, estate management, sport, are as practical as they are varied. 


£125, 
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A Book of of Romantic Ballads, (George Newnes. 3s. net.)—This 
ontains for the most part well-known poems, ancient and 
modern. ‘he Nut-Brown Maid,” “ William and Marjorie,” 
«The Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington,” “ Childe Waters,” may be 
mentioned as characteristic ex samplon,—the historical ballad, as 
« Chevy-Chase ” and “ Agincourt,” is not, it will be seen, included. 
Two ballads by living authors are given. One of them, we will 
frankly say, We are sorry to see. By b: a) luck, it stands first in 
the table of contents. Apart feces this, we have nothing but 
for the volume, with its well-chosen contents and elegant 


yolume C 


“ 


praise 
form,—the price may be noted along with the fact that it is 
{ ? 


pound in leather and gilt-topped. 


New Epirrons AND Reprints. — France. By J. E. C. 
Bodley. (Macmillan and Co, 10s. net.)—In this new edition Mr. | 
3odley has made some changes in the chapter on Liberty, and in 


the discussion of the Group System, a feature of the French form 
of the Parliamentary system to which it is not impossible we may 


ourselves become accustomed before very long. He gives us also 


anew preface, the most important part of which is the estimate 


of M. Waldeck-Rousseau. He has, it is manifest, a great respect 
for that clear-headed, statesman, but he not 
believe that he has solved the problem of the future of France. 
“In the case of a European war, in which France was involved, 


resolute does 


the life of the Parliamentary Republic would not be worth many | 


weeks’ purchase.” ‘The French put up with it, as they have been 
in the habit of putting up with what exists; 
respect, much less love it.——O/ Gardens: Essay. By 
Francis Bacon. (John Lane, 2s. 6d. net.)—Mrs. Caldwell Crofton 
(Helen Milman), who writes an introduction to this reprint, very 
truly says that “ Bacon wrote an ideal garden sketch.” Neverthe- 
less we believe that any one who cares to take the trouble will 
find that he had a particular place in mind. There was sucha 
place, the garden of his own Inn (Gray’s Inn), to which he 
much time and thought, and which still bears, it may be said, 
some impress of his hand. In the “ Scott Library ” (Walter Scott 
Publishing Company) Kalidasa’s Sakuntala; or, The Fatal Ring, 


on 


gave 





edited, with an Introduction, by T. Holme (1s. 6d.), a reprint of the | 
The | 


translation by Charles Wilkins (1785); Meghadula; or, 
Cloud Messenger and T'he Bhagava-Gita have been added. The 
Mabinogion. Translated by Lady Charlotte Guest. With Notes by 
Alfred Nutt. (D. Nutt. 2s. 6d. net.) Tn fiction we have new 
editions of Gladys Fane, by Wemyss Reid (Cassell and Co., 6s.); 
Other People’s Lives, by Rosa Nouchette yi (Maemillan and Co. 
3s. 6d.); and An Old Maid’s Love, by Maarten Maartens Gein 


aii 3s. 6d.) 
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| . ” 
article. 
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MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received the | Shaw (T.), Animal Breeding, cr 8vo.., aedaenas 
- 21 sis allie" ey gr ee Shipley (M. E.), Philippa in Youth and Middle ‘Age: "a Tale wee if toa) 7 78 
following for May :—The Century, the Pall Mall — Sldgwick ie Je 4. hy, ——— and Relations, 8vo .. ‘(liscuttins = bo 
St. a lan Ss i Be Pervie f eviews, Scribner's ewa. e Crown of Science, cr 8vo.. A. Melr , 
St. Nicholas, the Smart Set, the Review of Revi i Theal (G. M.), Progress of South Africa in the Gentry, elrose) net. 3) 


Magazine, the Idler, Home Arts and Crafts, the World of Dress, 
the English Illustrated Magazine, the Empire Review, the Strand 
Magazine, the Cornhill Magazine, Chambers's Journal, Temple Bar, 
Harper's Magazine, the Magazine of Art, the New Liberal Review, 
the Captain, the Geographical Journal, the Windsor Magazine, the 
School World, the Sunday Strand, Country, Mothers in Council, 
Nature Notes, the Open Court, the Gentleman's Magazine, the 
Indian Magazine, the North American Review, Parliament. Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine, Cassier’s Magazine, Wilshire’s Magazine, the Journal 
of Education, Casseil’s Magazine, the Expository Times, the Sunday 
Magazine, Macmillan’s Magazine, the Sunday at Home, the Law 
Magazine and Review, From Cradle to Crown, the United Service 
Magazine, the Educational Review, the Book-Buyer, the Quiver, the 
Forum, the Atlantie Monthly, the Statistical Journal, the Month, 
Crampton'’s Magazine, Good Words, the Canadian Magazine, the 
Lady's Realm, the Architectural Reriew, the Critical Review, the 
Boy's Own Paper, the Girl's Own Paper, the Public Schools Maga- 
zine, the Author, World Work, the International Journal of Ethics, 
Travel, the Leisure Hour, the Critic, the Expositor, Living Animals, 
the Girl’s Realm, the Woman at Home, the Wide World Magazine, 
Harmsworth's Magazine, the Connoisseur, the Era, East and West, 
the Art Record, the Artist, the American Antiquarian, the Model 
Engineer, the Woodworker, Butterflies and Moths of Europe, Part 1, 
the Jowrnal of the Royal Colonial Institute, Familiar Wild Flowers, 
Part 2, the Photogram, the Crisis, Britain at Work, Part 1, the Four 
Track News, the Economic Journal, Climate, the County Mouthly, 
Our King and Queen, the Dublin Review, the Jewish Quarterly. 
the Home Counties Magazine, the Economic Review, the Manchester 
Quarterly, the Political Science Quarterly, the Monist, the Journal of 
Theological Studies, Cricket, Part 1, the Play Pictorial, the English 
Historical Review, the Shrine, the Twentieth Century Citizen's 
Atlus, the Anglo-American the Columbia University 
Quarterly, the Church Quarterly Review, the Field Naturalist’s 
Quarterly, the Journal of the Scottish Meteorological Society, the 
Law Quarterly Review, the Commonwealth, the Periodical, the 
Juridival Review, Academy Notes, Pall Mall Pictures, 1902, the Art 
Journal Academy Pictures, Cussell’s Royal Academy Pictures, 


Magazine, 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 



















pO eee 
Attenborough (F. G.), Alfred the Great : a Drama, er 8vo......(W. Reeves) 3/6 
Blake (Wilben), Jack Ellington: a Novel, er 8V0 ............06 (Sonnenschein) 60 
Boddington (Helen), ‘The Awaken .. (Hurst & Blackett) 60 
Brown (A. G.), Thot 1 Remaines Bp MON Oss deb cencdnase sees kncknos ...(Stockwell) net 26 
Brown (D. D. ) and Bannister (H. M.), A Practical Manual of Insanity, 8vo 
(Saunders) net 13,0 
Briihl (G.) & Politzer (A.), Atlas & Epitome of Otology, er8vo (Saunders) net 13,0 
Burne (Lieut.), With the Naval Brigade in Natal, 1899-1900, Svo (E. Arnold) 7/6 
Campbell (G.), A Revolution in the Science of Cosmology, er8vo (Low) net 5,0 
Cann (A. L.). Notes on Object-Lesson Teaching, cr 8vo.. ....(Simpkin) 46 
Carmichael (M.), The Life of John William Walshe, 8v0 » Murr: ay) net 60 
Carnegie (A.), The Empire of Business, roy 8vo. ..(Harper) 10,6 
Chase (F. H.), The Credibility of the "Book of the Acts of the Apostles, 
ID tea ns cas eb ocesnhc tha eben aneeabosclv agwetececaniesabaeaesdeapeounvaee (Macmillan) 6/0 
Clowes (A. A.), Stranded: a Tale, er dvo .... .(Sonnenschein) 2,6 
Cornish (C. J.), The Naturalist on the Thames, 8vo . ..(Seeley) 7/6 
Crothers (T. D.), Morphinism and Narcomauias trom ‘other: Drus ra, 8VO 
(Saunders) net 9/0 
Crowning of our Kings from Ethelred IT. to Edward VII. (The) ...({R.T.S.) 2/6 
Cust (R. C.), Linguistic and Oriental Essays, 6th Series, 8vo ...(Luzac) net 7/6 
Dangerous Trades, edited by T. Oliver, roy 5vo (J. Murray) net 25/0 






n Ceremonies, 





Debrett’s Genealogical Chart of Edward VII., with Co 
OE LER PE ON IO TT. HE CORPORA zale & Polden) net 26 
Delhi—1857: the Siege as Given in the Diary of the late Colonel Keith 
NEI... <. ccocensosnuceababansenspebsdeslataapetenaedaasicihaknnstpltunecad (Chambers) net 2 
Drury (W. P.), The Passing of the Flagship, and other Stories, cr 8vo 





(A. H. Bullen) 36 

Duff (A.), The Theology and Ethics of the Hebrews......(J. C. Nimmo) net 5/0 
Eckley (W. ‘I’. and C. B.), Regional Anatomy of the Head aud Neck, 8vo 

(Hirschfeld) net 1216 


Flaubert (G.), Madame Bovary, 8V0............cccsssccssssessecseseesens (Heinemann) 7,6 
— (H. C.), A Supplement to Burnet’s History of My Own Time, 













i i aaa el caddis anita naniciaabedasiel (Oxford Univ. Press) net 16/0 
PO sce (H.), The Ethical Treatises of Berachya, roy 8vo......... (Nutt) net 21/0 
Grey (R.), The Unexpected, Cr 8V0 w........seserserscrsrrceceeceeres (Ward & Lock) 36 
Griiliths ( "A. ), No. 99, and Blue Blood, Cr BVO ......cccccccssceeeseeeeees (Macqueen) 36 
Grundy (Mabel B.), A Thames Camp, er 8Vo ...... . (Arrowsmith) 3:6 
Gumersall (Mrs. J. T'.), C ameos from Nature, cr 8vo . ...(Partridge) 5/0 
Hales (A. G.), The Viking Strain, Cr 860... .........c..cssscsossssscsesesscesess (Everett) 6/0 
eae (R. F.), Assyrian and Baby louis ret) Le ‘tte ~ Part VL, 8vo (Luzac) net 25,0 
Horton (R. F.), The Di: ... (Stockwell) 26 
Howells (W. D.), The Kentons, cr 8vo....... seersee(Harper) 6/0 
Ingle (H.), Manual of Agricultural C hemistry, “8v0 (Scott & Greenwood) net 7/6 


Lepitre (A.), St. Anthony of Padua, er 8vo ..(Duckworth) 30 























Lyall (Edua), The Hinderers, er 8vo ............ ..(Longmars) 26 
McGiffert (A. C.), The Apostles’ Crecd, 8vo . (T. & T. Clark) net 4/0 
Merry (A.), The Green Country, er 8vo .... (Richards) 60 
Morris (J.), Japan and its Trade, Cr 8V0..........0ccccssssssesconccrenssesees (Harper) 3,6 
Oman (C.), History of the Peninsular War, Vol. I., 1807-1809, 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 14/0 
Ostwald (W.), Principles of Inorganic Chemistry, 8vo ...... (Macmillan) net 180 
Paton (L. B.), Early History of Syria and Palestine, cr 8vo (J.C. Nimmo) net 5,0 
Pattillo (T. K.), Moose Hunting, Salmon Fishing, and other Sketches of 
Sport, Cr BVO.......00ceecerssececereseesers (Low) net 5/0 
Paulsen (F.), Immanuel Kant: his Life and Doctrine, Svo (J. ron Nimmo) net 106 
Pendered (M. L.) and Strouach (A.), The Champion, cr SVvo ......... (Harper) 6,0 
Perry (W. C.), Sancta Paula: a Romance of the Fourth Century, er 8vo 
(Sonnenschein) 60 
Poole (S. L.), The Story of Cairo, 120 .............s00s.corssscvscesees ees (Deut) net 46 
Recollections of Dublin Castle and Dublin University, by a Native, cr 8vo 
(Chatto & Windus) 60 ! 
Romance of an Eastern Prince (The), cr 8VO wsercscseesesseresrereee (Constable) 6,0 | 





mw, net 5/0 










Tozer (H. J.), British India and its Trade, er 8vo . H 
Treherne (P.), Miss Chesterton’s Decision, er 8vo0 . “(Une 36 
Tremayne (H.), The Shears of Fate, er 8vo ........ (Trehern, )- 36 
Truscott (L. P.), The Poet and Penelope, cr 8vo . , Unwin 60 
Turner (R.). The Comedy of Progress, cr 8V0 ......... ceeeeeeecees ... (Gree ) oo 
Vizetelly (E. A.), Bluebeard: an Account of Comorre the “Camed a 9 
Gilles de Rais, wo phaunaiarehadubac speatedbeasesianeiuestigucesen (Chatto & W indus) net 9/0 
Waite (A. E.), A Book of Mystery and Vision, 4to.. ..(Wellby) net 7 
Walsh (W.), Religious Life and Influence of Queen Victoria a, ‘8vo , 
Son > me 
White (S. E.), The Blazed Trail, er 8vo.. eecensocecoseese: ; Werte, 60 
Wright (L.), The New Book of Poultry, 4to ........ (Cassell) 21.9 





fe A Correction.—Mr. Cobb desires us to state that a novel of hi 
oe rownie’s Plot,’’ was erroneously mentioned in our list of ‘ Public: ations i 
the Week” as a new book. It was originally published by Messrs, Ward ai 
Downey twelve years ago (in 1889).]} x 
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BY SPECIAL /DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT so a and Clocks of E. DENT & C0,’s 
anufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
TO THE KING. | yew ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
application, 
E. DENT and CO, Ltd, 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
iGr Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E. C. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
(Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, &c,) 


BURGLARY and FIDELITY INSURANCE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE C0, 
Established 1849, Claims Paid, £4,450,000, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary 


NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 





TRADE-MARK. 














BONUS YEAR, 1002. 


PAID IN CLAIMS More than £11,500,000 
ACCUMULATED FUND Exceeds £5, 700, 000 
The Profitsare divided solely amongst the Assured, 
Already divided £5,400,000. The next division wil! 
be made as at 20th November, 1902, and all Assurances 
previously eitected and then existing will participate, 
Eudowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age. 
No. 48 Gracecuurcu Street, Lonpon, E.C, 











By Appointment to his Majesty and the Royal Family, 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD,, 
SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 


Electrie Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of Freuch, Italian, aud English Decorative Art. 

Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. ‘The largest and best selection 
in London. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciality. 

The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, and used by 
her late Majesty, highly recommended for these who read at night. Sole Depot 
in London for the Magniticent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris, 

Illustrated Catalogues or Special Designs on application, Estimates free. 


178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. Manufactory—BOYLE ST., W. 





BALSAMIC 
(MEDICAL) 
VINOLIA SOAP 


FOR THE BATH. 8d. per Tablet. 








Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


OUTSIDE PAGE (when available), TWELVE GUINEAS, 





PAGE vivasscvectasccoveserecs £10 10 ; Narrow-Colummn ......seeeeees £3 10 
Halt-PORG « véccevtaeees 5.5 EALE-COUUID cccccccccesovcee 1b 0 
Quarter-Page..,cccccccee 212 $ Quarter- GOniUE cock cceLecese 017 6 
COMPANIES. 
Outaide Page svcccocccoccescs lt 14 GO) Mme Page «cicccccccscccscotie as © 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s,a 


line tor every additional line (containing on an average tweive words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 13s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


Terms : net. 





Subscription, 


IN ADVANCE. 








Terms of 


PAYABLE 


Half- oahent 
Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. Yearly. Quai ” sft 
MADEUOU: ceccisesenciut duced sslewenmas ewes £1 8 CiveeD Mh SeveeD 6 S 


Tucluding postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, Frauce, Germany, India, e 
China, &c. 110 6....015 3.0 4 


See eres eeeereresresseeesesees 
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H E Ce ss ke eS eR 
RAMSGATE. 

Founded 1309. Junior and Senior Schools. 
Prospectus and Views, address the HEAD-MAS'TER, Chatham House, 
ae —$—_______— 
ANGLISH LITER RATURE. — M — Miss EDITH TYLEE 
GIVES LESSONS, Orally or by Correspondence, in the History and 
‘ticism of English Literature. Lectures to Schools and Reading Circles. 
Ne aration for University and Civil Service Exams, Terms, Syllabus of 
Courses. ¢., on reyes Refs. : J. Churton Collins, Esq., M.A. ; E. Purcell, 
Hi B.C.L., M.A - (late Publie Examiner, , &e.)— —Addre SS, D Endsleigh St., W.C. 


NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 

For Particulars concerning ‘Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 

the Women's Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 


Durham. a 


or —————— 
LACKHEATH HIGH 
GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL 
ee Mise MARC Uh int WAT BROWN 
stress : iss GUE H 7- 
aaaiens 9 Lee Park, ‘Blackheath, S.E. 
HE PRIORY, NESTON, CHES SHIRE. —Head-Master, 
Rev. GEORGE McNEW, E, M.A., late the Chaplain of School Training 
Ships H.M.S. ‘Conway.’ Preparatory School for Boys over 8 years o 
Excellent situation, healthy aan ity; standing in its own grounds, with large 
field attached. Reference is very kindly permitted to the Lord Bishop of 
Liverpool, the the Lord Bishop of Durham, and others. 
]\HORN ELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT, -DORSET.— 
‘| Old-established school in bracing situation on South-West coast; careful 
nining. Swedish gymuastics, hockey, sea- bathing, &e. Delicate girls s 
Special fé acilitie 1s for music , languages, and painting 
Highest reterences.—Address, 


SCHOOL. 
COMPANY, 

















physical tre 
receive every attention. 
Entire charge taken of Colonial children. 


HEAD- MISTRESS. 


NT. HILARY’S. SCARBOROUGH.—GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
S Resident pupils only. Head-Mistress, Miss FALDING, L.L.A. (St. And.) 
Large detached house, well-situated, and sheltered from the East. Garden, 
large field, tennis, hockey, golf. Good health record. Annually inspected by 
Oxiord and Cambridge Joint Board. Stait reside ut, University graduate 3. 


“ASTBOURNE AND DRESDEN.. 

The Misses POHLER and GODKIN’S FINISHING SC HOOLS, 
DRESDEN HOUSE, EASTBOURNE, and VILLA ANGELIKA, DRESDE N. 
First-rate education; languages, music, art, games. Frequent escort to 
Dresden. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMI- 
NATION, July l5th, 16th, 17th; one or two of £87 (£99 for the first 

year), three or four of £50, six or more of £30 per annum. Council Nomina- 
tions of £12 per annum may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain 
a scholarship. Saks ‘or particulars apply to the HEAD- MASTER or SEC! RETARY. 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — Cheasioal, Mathematical, and 

Natural Science SCHOLARSHIPS, May, 1902. Ten or more, besides 

House Exhibitions, open to competition, value from £25 to £100 a year. Also 
Scholarships for Boys intended tor the Army or Navy.—P: articulars and con- 
ditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 


eitb BILL @CHO Oi 

















¢ HO @ L. 
The next ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held 


on JULY 24th and two tollowing days, when Scholarships varying from 
£10 to £80 per annum may be awarded, Entries close July luth, 


Full particulars on application : 
The BURSAR, Mill Hill School, N.W. 
NETTLE, Y ORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E, M. 
PICKARD (Class, Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest refere neces 


M\XHE GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, LIMITE D. 
President—Sir CHAS, TENNANT. 
Chairman—The Rev. Professor LINDSAY, D.D. 
ST. BRIDE’S SCHOOL, HELENSBURGH, DU MBARTONS SHIRE. Head- 
Mistress—Miss RENTON, 

New School Buildings include Lecture and Recreation Hall, Gymnasium, 
Studio. Large Grounds; Playing-field ; Splendid situation, 

Kinnear House, residence of Head- Mistress and Boarders, is near the School. 

For Prospectus apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, or at the Revistered Office 
of the Company, 141 West George Street, Glasgow. 
D. _ WIL L JACK, Secretary. 


np? 7 * © @oethnh.se Bs. 


Bageeive on ap plication ¢ ation to the Head-Master, 
W. C. COMPTON, M.A., 
Sometime mah... 4 te Uppinghaia, under ki iward Thri ing. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in n all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars, Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., “ASSOCIAT ION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 
““Lriform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 



































} ADLEY COLLEGE—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 


EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED 
One Scholarship and one Exhibition will be 


for COMPETITION in JULY aver 
\pply to 


offered, in the first instance, for boys intended or the Army class. 
the W WARDEN, R: udley College " Abing don. 


Duwics COLLEGE PREP ARATORY ‘SCHOOL.— 
For boys between 7 and 15 years of ag Prospectus, &e., of the 


Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwic h 


(OMFORT ABLE HOME and thorough Edueation to 

ENTLEMAN’S SON, age 11-16, in Clergymai'’s family (two other 
Sonia .—For further particulars and termsapply to ALEX, F, FELLOWES, 
; -» Torridon, Bourne mouth W est. 














[BE PRINCIPAL of a ‘high- elem: PREPAR ATORY 

SCHOOL for BOYS having accommodation for some 25 additional 
boarders will be glad to hear in confidence from thé » PRINCIPAL of an y 
school of the same class who might be prepared to JOIN FORCES with him 
after the summer holidays.—Apply in the tirst imstance to R. J. BEEVOR, 
XM. M.A. hes 22 Craven Street, Stra md, W.C. 


QO HORTH THAND and TYPEWRITING. — MSS. copied 
with speed aad accuracy. Room for Dictation, Shorthand Writers and 
Typists sent out by Day or Hour. Duplicating Work.—-Miss BUBNEY, 


Second Floor, 48 Be itord , Send London, 





Be: ANCHE, CH ATE 


“pausnoxe 


AINT FELIX SCHOOL, LTD., SOUTHWOLD.— 
The Council beg to announce that the School will be reopened after 
the summer holidays in the New Buildings. These consist of a School House 
and feur Boarding Houses, with playing fields, on a commanding site over- 
looking Southwold. They possess every modern requisite for health and 
convenience. Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER (daughter of the late 
Dr. S. R. Gardiner), and a large stait of Assistant Mistresses. References :— 
Miss Helen Gladstone, Miss K. Jex-Blake. the Mistress of Girton College, the 
Principal of Newnham College, Col. Sir Colin Seott Moncrieff, K.C.M MG. the 
Bishop of Southampton, the Master of Christ’s College. Cambridge, Professor 
York Powell, and others.—For information, apply to Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
South wold, Suffol 1k. 








AUROUX (INDRE).—-PEN- 
SIONNAT for GIRLS. Exceptional Advantages. Les Directrices: Miss 
SUGARS and Mile. J.T URMEAU. _Highe st refs. —Prospe ctuses on application, 


AY 7 ALDHEIM, BERNE 


climate. Large grounds. 


.—Pensionnat for Girls. Bracing 
Physical training. Exceptional advantages 
for Study of Languages and Music. En; glish refs. —Prospec tus, Miles. HEISS. 


CH ALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music, 
Sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Direct service twice daily with Engh und. Ap Py oly | to Miss CUN NICK, Dieppe. 


») RUSSELS. —Very healthy situation. _—Malles. DENYS 
) RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETEtheir 
EDUCATION, Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann. ; Term commences with entrance of 
Pupil; Personal Refs, Prospectus onapplication.—8z Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
¥ Preparation for London University Honour Degree, &c. French the official 
language of the island. Beautiful climate. Large modern school buildings, 
separate cubicles, gymnasium, &c. Good hockey and tennis clubs.—For Illus- 
trated Prospectus and Examiners’ Reports, apply Principal, Miss ROBERTS. 


JJ LIZABETH COLLEGE, GUERNSEY. 


Several ENTRANCE SCHOLAI RSHIPS Sare VACANT. Boarders only, 
_ Apply, Rev . the PR RINCIPAL, 


QouTHPORT “PHY SICAL TRAIN ING COLLEGE.— 
President: LORD CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals: A. 
ALEXANDER, F.RG.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnas um), Mrs. 
ALEX XANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Ladies as 
Scientitie Teachers of Physical Education. All Branches and Systems taught, 
including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medic:l Gymnastics, 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful Studeuts. 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualitied teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., os 
and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—F urther particulars from the SECRET ARY 
|} OME SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 
MEN.~— Pupils from eight years of age; resident and visiting pro- 
fessors; gymnasium, games. Principals: Miss NIMMO, L.L.A., and Miss 
TOTHILL, from the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, and late Head-Mistress of 
the Bermuda High School. References kindly permitted to Lady Gertrude 
Cochrane, Admiral Sir John Fisher, K.C.b., The Rev. Canon Pennefather, 
D.D., Colonel Yule, and others.—For Prospectus apply, ‘*LOGANS,” 173 
Cromwell Road, South Kensington, 


K YASTBOURNE (South Cliff).—Two well-connected 
GIRLS can be RECEIVED in HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL at 50 guineas 
(instead of 100 guineas); thorough modern education, languages, music, art, 
‘ + ag gi, &e.; splendid situation; playing-tield; highest references.— 
. U.,” care of Messrs. Street, 30° Cornhill, E.C 
OURNEMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Under Diocesan 
Trustees. Head-Mistress: Miss BROAD. Resident Graduate Staff, 
School House, Laboratory, Art Studio, Gymuasium, Playing Fie ids, Swimming, 
four Boar ling Houses. Terms 50 to 80 guineas per annuum, inclusive of House 
and School Fees. Entire ch: arge of Colonial pupils, 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and Cer- 
titicated High School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kin iergarten Mistresses, &e. 

—CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven St., Charing Cross, W.C. 


le see SCHOOL on ENGLISH PRINCI. 
‘i PLES. Miss EDITH GAMBLE, assisted by Friulein PRETZSCH, 
receives a limited number of Pupils. Languages a special feature. Music, 
Art, &c.—Apply for particulars to Miss GAMBLE, Lindengasse 2, Dresden, or 
to R. J. BEEVOR, M. A., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
















































'MUITION IN FRANCE.—M. M. DE FEL ICE, ex-Professor 
of the University of France, HAS VACANCIES in his private house for 
ONE or TWO YOUNG ENGLI SHMEN desirous of pursuing their studies 
abroad. Highest references in England.—Address, 50 Ave ue St. Maur, Lille, 
France; or, R. J. BEE VOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
ADAME — AU BERT’S - GOVER NESS ‘and SCHOOL 
L! AGENCY. Established 1880. 139 and 141 Regent Street. W. Resi- 
dent, Daily, and Visiting GOVERNES » Lady Srelunent and Teachers, 
Re petitrices, Chaperous, Companions, Lady Housekeepers (English and 
n), introduced for British Isles and Abroad. Schools aud Educational 
s recommended, 























LODGE, SOUTHBOURNE ( (near Bourne- 
-PREP = ATORY SCHOOL for BOYS under 14, 
large ericket-ield of five acres. Special 


rs and clergymen,—Further particulars from 


mouth), HAN'TS.- 
Healthy climate near the se: 
terms are offered for sons of © 
G. MEAKIN, B.A. (Canteb.), f M. aster, 


ml REN T Go & & & @ FF. 


TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (value £50, £30, £20) to be COMPETED for on 
JULY 2nd, 3rd.—¥or particulars, apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Trent College, 
Derbyshire. 


















QouTH BELGRAVIA PR BP: AR ATORY SCHOOL for 
\) SONS of GENTLEME N, SS GLOUCESTER STREET, $ ie: -—Conducted 
by Mrs, SUTTON. Thorou; h genet yal Publie Scho Transition 
Ciass and Kindergarten for ec! rev wider drilling. Reference to 
Pareuts and Head-Masters, SUMMER TERM BE GAN ‘APRIL 2ist. 
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AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 


R OYAL 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 2 
For Land-owners, Land-agents,Su hy syors. Agriculturists, intending Colonists, Xe. 
RESIDENT— 
His Grace The DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
The Right Hou. The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
Colonel Sir NIGEL KINGSUOTE, K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman). 
PRINCIPAL— 
The Rey. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 27th. 


A NSOME AGRICULTURAL STATION —C ARTMEL 











GRANGE OVE ‘RB SANDS, LANCASHIRE.—New Chemical Labora- 
tories, with every modern improvement ; Model Dairy Experimental Feeding 
House ; Farm, 280 acres. Instructions given in Practi ical Chemistry, Agricul- 
tural Ans alysis and Rese arch, and Practical Ag griculture, &e. Splendid climate 
in perfect country. Terms moderate.—Particulars and prospectus from the 
DIREC TORS of the Experimental Station, Aynsome, Grange- -over-Sands. 


ENEVA EDUCATIONAL CENTRE, SWITZER- 
LAND.—STATE SCHOOLS. — HOUSEKEEPING SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS : from 18 to 15 years ; Introductory Course ; no fees.— AGRICULTU RAL 
SCHOOL: Horticuitnre, Kitchen Gardening, Vine Culture; 3 years’ course ; 
tee for boarders, £28 a year.—UPPER COMMERCIAL SC ‘HOOL: 3 years’ 
course; yearly fee, £8. 
BUILDING TRADES: no fees.- WATCHMAKING SCHOOL: hoe me 
4 to 5 years; moutuly tee trom £1 to £2.—SCHOOL OF MACHINERY: 
years’ course; mouthly fee, £1.—LECTURES ON SC TENTIFIC FARMING : : 
from the Ist Nov. till the 15th March; fee for strangers, 2 frs, per lecture.- 
DEAF AND DUMB INSTITUTE: fee for boarders, £28 a year.—MUSIC 
SCHOOL (a private endowment): 1,100 pupils; nominal fee.— DAME 
SCHOOLS: children from 3 to 7 years; no iees.—PRIMARY SCHOOLS: 
children from 7 to 13 years; no fees. UNIVERSITY PUBLIC EVENING 
LECTURES BY EMINENT PROFESSORS FROM ALL PARTS OF 
EUROPE: free.—For further information write to the FREE INQUIRY 
OFFICE, Geneva, 3 Place des Bergues, Geneva. 


CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Limitep. 


QANDECOTES § SCHOOL, L, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
kK A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, retined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children, 

Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fields. 

Pupils prepared for the Univ. and otherexams. Head- Mistress, Miss SOPHTE 
M. SMITH ( Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assisted bya highly qualified staif. 
A limited’nuimber of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS awarded by competition. 


or ‘MONICA’S SCHOOL, TADWORTH, SURREY. 
. with paacine jolie ite, yet within easy reach of 


Amid beautiful scenery 
London. Individual care giver a to intellectual, physic al, and moral develop- 
ment. References required. Prospectus on application. 

P rincipal, Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, Historical Honours, Cambridge, 
assisted by experienced University resident and visiting staff, 

‘TRINITY TERM | BEG AN- on TUESDAY, May 6th. 


PpRINCEss HEL EN: A COLLEGE, 























EALING, W. 
BOARDING AND DAY SC ae. 


President—H.&t.H. The PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
Vice-President and Cliairman—Sir JOSEPH SAVORY, Bart. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, Newnham College, Cambridge. 
Excellent education on modern lines for girls. Special attention to 
languages. 
Large grounds. Tennis courts and playing fields, 
Statt of resident and visiting mn ‘RE with University qualifications. 
Director of Music—F. E. HULTON, Esy., B.Mus. Oxon. 
TRINITY TERM BEGAN MAY Sthat 10am. 
For particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL or SECRETARY, 


,T ELS TED 80 


EIGHT SC HOLARSHIPS (value £50, £30, £20) will be AWARDED in JULY. 
7 xe uminatiou in Loudon and at Felsted July 15th to 17th. 
r particulars, apply Rev. HEAD-M ASTER, Felsted, Essex, 


PLU NDELL'S SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 


'tEN SCHOL ARSHIPS will be OFF *ERED for COMPETITION on JUNE 
12th and 13th. ‘I'wo ut least will be tenable in the Army Classes. 
_ Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or the CLERK to the Governors, 


JESTMINSTER SCHOOL. — An EXAMINATION 

will be HELD on JULY 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, to fill up not less than 

five Residential Scholarships, three nou-Resideutial Scholarships, and two 
Exhibitious.—For particulars, apply, by letter, to the HEAD-MASTER, ly 
Dean's Yard, Westminster. 


Caper ty SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will be 

held for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS on JUNE llth to 13th. Candi- 
a will, if desired, be examined in SINGING, ability in which will be taken 
into consideration in one or more awards.—Apply to the Rev. the HEAD- 
MASTER, Sch ool House, Sherborne, Dorset. 














\HE HEAD. MASTER of iaelennn: Sohasl DESIRES 
very strongly to RECOMMEND the SHERBORNE SCHOOL 
PREPARATORY for BUYS between the ages of $ and 14.~For particulars 
apply, HE AD- MASTER, Sherborne School, Dorset. 


ay ASTBOU RNE.— LANGLAND COLL EGE, HART- 

4 FIELD SQUA School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Principa! 
Miss M. E. VINYER, 
cycling, hockey y, ke. 


| ANCING COLLEGE.—SEVEN EXHIBITIONS will 
4 








be OFFERED in JULY. For two of these preference will be given to 
sons of clergy; two are Choral Exhibitions.—Further particulars from the 
Head- Master, B. H. TOWER, Esq., Lancing College, Shoreham, Sussex. 


r YHE MISSES MILLER have transferred their Day- 

School at Surbiton to Miss Pakenham-Walsh and Mile. Darius, but they 
are continu their BOARDING SCHOOL jor YOUNG LADIES at ST. 
BERNARDS, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. They will be pleased to receive applica- 
tions th ere now for the Sep tember Term next, 






—SCH 001 OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, FOR THE | 


| 
| 


| 
1 
\ 








| Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


3.Se. (of Girton College), Large gymnasium, riding, | 


ens 


'HE COLONIAL 
T HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLES LLaGe, 


THOROUGH TRAINING for LIFE in the COLONIES 
or elsewhere, 


Ona fine ESTATE of 2,000 ACRES in a Splendid Climate, 


Fu’l information from the PRINCIPAL, at the above add 
Mr. GODFREY JOHNSON, 8 Victoria Street, W. a oP from 
NEXT TERM BEGINS ON MAY 17th. 


pl es>. HALL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN omens only 
Prineipals—Miss STEPHENS and Miss WOR h 

First-rate Modern Education.—Professors Churton cae M. A. H. @ 
ri ley, F.R.S., H. E. Malden, M.A.. W. Rippmann, M.A., G. Garcia, RCM, 
Larpent, B.-is- -L., G. Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire), P, Stoeving (Leipsie)’” 
Williams, &e. psic), 









Large resident Staff of highly-qualitied Ey glis 
Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, aed tenis 
gymnasiun. Special attention to healt ih. Matron, trained yen 
P rospec tus ¢ on | application. 
N ISS “MARGARET WILLIAMSON, “having resigned 
mk her post of Lady Princip: ul of the Princess Helena College, intends 
to OPEN in MAY ST. CUTHBERT’S SCHOOL for GIRLS (Resident 
Pupils ouly) at Southbourne-on-Sea, Hants. 
Southbourne lies on the cliffs at the eastern extremity of Bour: 
Bay. Thea acing and the climate remarkably healthy. titan 
The School will consist of the School House—with large Hall for Gym 
-aund a second House for Junior Pupils. There are three acres of waren 
out grounds and a playing-field. 
The education will be on Public School lines—examined and inspect 
Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board. pane ty he 
The Resident Staff will include a Medical Gymnastic Mistress, 
Vice-Principal: Miss HELEN ROBERTS, LL.A., daughter of the late 
Rev. Alex. — D.D., Emeritus Professor of Humanity, St. Andrews 


University, 


Reet ATE LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
WEST . ND PARK, HARROGATE, 
Director-G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Oxon). 
Head- Mistross—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A. (R.U.1. 
Large resident staif; University inspection; good hockey tield, cricket, &c.— 
Prospectus on application, 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May 27th, 28th, 
and 29th. ELEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least of value ranging 
between £80 and £20 per annum will be awarded; also ONE SCHOLARSHIP 
of £35 per annum, tenable tor three years, tor Sons of old Cheltonians only; 
also FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS coutined to Candidates for Army and Navy 
Exuminatiovs; also several HOUSE EXHIBITIONS of £20 per annum ; and 
ONE SPEC TAL EXHIBITION ot £60 per anutm for Sons of Officers of the 
Navy or Army who have lost their lives in the South African War. Senior 
Candidates must be under 15 and Junior Candidates under 14 on May Ist.— 
Apply to the BURSAR, the College, Cheltenham, 


(SORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 
GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playing-fields, Large Staff of Resident Mistresses, 
Wead-Mistress, Miss E. F. JO URDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxtord ; House 
Mistress, Miss L. E, PHILLIPS, Newuhaim Coliege, Cambridge. PARIS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPALL (near the Luxembourg Gardens), 
References :—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E. Ménégoz, the Arch. 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words. 
worth, and others, 


= = 
































LE Y § S C H O Oil, 


CAMBRIDGE, 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN JULY. 
Particu culars ¢ on application to the HEAD-MASTER. 








RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 
air ; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident ms- 
tresses; large visiting statf.—Priucipals, Miss BOYCO''T and Miss TARVER 
(forme rly Assistant Mistresses at the Clifton High School for r Girls). 


DJOI NING SHEEN COMMC N and RICHMOND 
- PARK.— HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS; only those of good social 
position received, Climate particularly suited to delicate and growing girls. 
Thorough educatiou, modern methods, London professors. Specially-built 
studio. —T he Misses STRUGNELL, The Halsteads, Lust Sheen, 8. We 
t ALLIWICK MANOR, NEW SOUTHGATE, me —High- 
3 class BOARDING SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GEN TLEME N. 
Near London. Fine old country house. Beautiful grounds and playing ields. 
Bracing air. First-rate resident and visiting staff. London protessors. Kesi- 
dent matron (trained nurse). Hockey, cricket, tenuis, riding, cycling, &c.~ 
rE rosp ectus, the Misses FEN TON, 





N R. S. A. TRUMAN (w ho has had a large experience of 
I Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
aud Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and caretul attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr, S. A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Hollies 





ag ete HOUSE LADIES SCHOOL, 
i UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBUURNE, 


Principals—Miss CONNAH and Miss INGHAM, 
The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 
Boarders only received. 


ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head- Mistress. of the 

High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aunis to 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home, 








| Largedetached house, teunis, hockey, &e. University Examination & lnspection, 


UEEN WOOD, EAS TBO URNE.—Miss CHUDLEIGH 

and Miss JOH NS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by « 

Full Staff of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. First- 
class education on modern lines; preparation for the Universities, Excellent 
premises on the sea-front ; large playing-tield, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, &. 








LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS.— An 
es Examination will be held at the School on May 2 2nd and 28rd, 1902, 
for TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in Classics, Mathematics, or Mineral 
SEVEN (JUNIOR 3 LAT T) of £30, and THREE (HOUSE) of £20, 
partier wlars muy be obtuined from Rev. 


Science, 
all tenable for three yeurs.—Furtlhe 
a. H, COOKE, M.A., Head- Master. 





XNIRLS’ FINISHING SCHOOLS of the Highest Class, 
and SCHOOLS FOR BOYS preparing for the Public ‘Schools, Royal 
Navy, and Commercial Life. Messrs. J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, 
Londox, can RECOMMEND a few SCHOOLS in LONDON, at the SEASIDE, 
and in the COUNTRY, which are thoroughly reliable. —Clearly state requite- 
ments, aud Prospectuses, Views, &c., will be forwarded without charge. 








a 


a ee | 
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eS - 
ODARD 
0 (Church | = England Public Schools.) 
Lapy Warben :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College, 
ANNE'S, Abbots PeredicaeI ad-Mistress, Miss RICE, St. 
) ST. Cluss I, Terms, Boarding House, £60; 


Hugh’s 
() 












Hall, Oxtord. Final Honours, 
School House. £45 4 year, a oie 
(2) ST. MARY 8, Ab Lots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss GA EN. Terms, 
sr UW NIFRED'S, Bangor.—Head- Mistress, Miss F. J. DAVIES, late 
@ ( ‘lassical Scholar, Newnham College, Cambridge, Classical Tripos, Class 
GUEEN MARGARET’ S. Scarborough. — Head-Mistress. Miss B¢ DY, Tate 
9 Head-Mistress of the Lincoln High School. Terins, 60 guineas a ye: 


Apply HEAD-MISTRESS, or for general information, the LADY WA RDEN A 
St. Mary's 's College, Ps ‘addins ston, W. oa 


rE MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 


e Church of England Boarding and Day School, Training Department 


Teachers. Visitor--The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of 
for jon. Chairman of Council—The Right Rey. the Lord Bishop of Southamp- 
Lon¢ LATHAM, Girton College. Head-Mistress—Miss B. 


:cipal—Miss J. L. 
tor gD, Se. Terms: ieanincs ¢ House 60 guineas a year. —Apply PRINCIPAL, 
\CHOOL for BOYS of NEUROTIC TENDENCIES 
S And OTHERS who are UNFIT for ORDINARY SCHOOL LIFE, 


——. 

Numbers limited so that each boy may have individual attention. 

Situated in a healthy district on chalic soil and within easy reach of London. 

Head-Master has had large experience and success with boys of this class, 

Resident trained nurses. Highly qualified and experienced doctor on the 
staff. Cricket, football, and tennis grounds, 

Testimonials and references from the heads of Public Schools, parents of 
pupils (past : and present), and the medical profession, 





es, write— 
For vacancies, Write Ox 901,” Willing’s Advt, Offices, 


125 Strand, 


T. QT. MARG -ARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS ; COMPANY, 
S LIMITED, 


WE. 





POLMON', STIRLINGSHIRE .—Head-Mistress, Miss H. 
JEX-BLAKE. First-rate Modern E Girls. Large Hockey, 
Cricket, Tennis, and Croquet Grounds, Prospectus on appli- 


duecation tor 
Moderate terms, 








cation to the Head-Mistress or Se “ers tury. References: the Head-Master of 
Bedford Grammar School; the President of Mi ven College, Oxford ; Sir Coliu 
Scott Mone rietf, K.C.M.G., H.C.S.1.; “Mi ss Welsh. Mistress of Gir ton( ‘ollege, ke. 


INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
V PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867, Principals: The 
Misses SIMON. Stall of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors ; 
pupils prepared for Oxford ‘Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements tor young children ; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront ; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.-—-For Annnal Review and Prospectus. apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS, The SUMMER TERM COM MENCED MAY Cth. 


ING’'S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — - SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. — THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next JULY for 
eT MATHS., and ARMY and NAVY subjects. Special Classes 
for ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &ce., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added. E xcellent health record, JUNLOk SCHOOL (8-13).—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J.GAL PIN, M. A, 


4 





L\PSOM COLLEGE--FIV D ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 


SHIPS of £50 each (four open). Examination JULY Ist.—Apply, 
the BURSAR, 
QT. JOHN'S COLLEGE, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— 


NTLEMEN,. Thorough education, 
Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS. 





SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GE 
Gymuastics, games. Fees from 80 guineas.- 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Coutineut.—Ceutral Kegistry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Chi ring Cross 


NAV AL ACADEMY, BOGNO R. 
Special Individual Tuition for H.M.S. ‘ BRITANNTA.’ 
Scholarships and Entrance Examinations. Large grounds close to sea. 
_ For Prospectus, &e., apply H. W. WHITE, B.A. Lond., Head-Master, 
EPTON SCHOOL. — An EXAMINATION will be 
' HELD at REPTON on JULY 15th, 16th, and 17th, for the purpose of 
electing to eight or more SCHOLARSHIPS (one of £70, four or more of £60, 
and three of £40, £30, and £20 respective lv) tenable during wenidience at the 
School. Exhibitions of £20 a year may be awarded, Candidates must be under 
bon Sept. 1ith.—Apply to the HEAD-M ASTER, Rep ton Hi ul, Burton-on-Trent, 


BeeeSFoRD HOUSE SCHOOL, 
UPPERTON, EASTBOURNE., 
Head-Mistresses: Miss LUCAS and Miss SPEAKMAN. 
Corporation Sanitary Certiticate ; Garden ; walled-im Playing Field. 


Jnuelusive Fees from S80 guineas, 
THE 








| OYAL 














GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA; 
NORFOLK, 


Preparation for the Publie Schools and ke Sag al Navy. Special Coaching 
for Backward Boys, Healthy, bracing clim: Seven acres of ground, 
Head-Master—Mr, H. CAM RIDGE “BARBER, M.A. (Oxon.) 


JILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 

} AN UNSECTARIAN FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Head-Master—GUY LEWIS, M.A. 

September, 1900, FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS, 

-XT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, JULY 8th, 


7 






Opened 
NE 


ADY (25), Daughter of H.M. Inspector of Schools, 
DESIRES WORK in FAMILY wo prepared young boys for school, and 
educated girl of 15. French, Elementary IL. atin, German, Botany; Piano, Organ, 
Singing ; Honours Joint Board Royal College and Royal Academy of Music 
Outdoor Games. Address, Dr. OSMUND AIRY, Sohthull, Warwickshire. 


BEATENBERG SWITZERLAND. 
HOTEL NATIONAL. 

Newly built. In the healthiest part of the district, with modern improvements, 
Many rooms with baleonies commandi ng grand mountain views. Pension from 
5 francs, 

u D 


QTAMMERING. —MR. EDW. GRIERSON, a perfectly 
SELF-CURED ST AMMERER, and At ithor of an entirely new methyd 








of treaime: and adults suffermg from this affliction. 
Stanin po:t-free, Is. ld.—Address, 10 Bentinck Street, Manchester 
Square, Lon OMe W. . and 20 Goldiugtou Road, Bedford. 


DAY |} 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS:| 

















THE CORONATION. 


R. LUNN’S ARRANGEMENTS. 


1 





THE CORONATION PROCESSION. 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE. — GRAND STAND, from £3 3s. BOROUGH 
POLYTECHNIC, from £1 lls. 6d. Other seats at various points ou the two 
routes, 

NAVAL REVIEW.—Ss. ‘ ARGONAUT,’ 


S.s. Seen a \ FULL. 
S.s. ‘EMPRESS ou EEN’ J 
S.s. ‘PRETORIA,’ tonnage 15.234, the largest vessel ever sent 
toa Naval Review. Three days’ cruise from £8 $s. 
Day cruise on the “QUEEN VICTORIA,’ of the Isle of 


magnificent s.s, 









Man Steam Packet Compuny.-Full particuk urs from SECRET: ARY, 5 Ends- 
leigh Gardens, London, N.W.; 47 St. Paul's Churchyard, E.C.; 3 Charing 
Cross Buildings, S.W. ; 52 Pice niilly Cireus, W. 





SALES BY AUCTION. 
JERSEY. 


ENCE AND FRUIT FARM. 





FREEHOLD RESI 


N THURSDAY, MAY 22nd, 1902, Mr W. H. 
DICKSON will OFFER for SALE by PUBLIC "AU CTION his pro- 
perty, ““NONPAREIL,” ST. PETERS, JERSEY. Conservatory, vineries, 





and greenhouses (21,000 sq. ft. of glass), with heating apparatus complete - all 
planted out and in full working order. Stabling, lawn, and prolific garden 
including gardener’s cottage. The whole occupying one and a half acres, and 
surrounded by substantially built walls. 

PETER P. GUITON, 


The sale will take at the Offic ees of Mr. 
3 p.m., from whom particulars may 





+ 


I e 
Solicitor, 6 Hill Street C harabern, J rsey, at 
be obtained. 





FINO LET, old- feahiomed C OTT: AGE RESIDEN CE, in 

little country village, two miles from LIhninster, Somerset, 3 sitting, 5 
bedrooms, stabling, 1 acre of garden and lawn,—Address, R. ALLEN, Esc., 
Stoeklinch Manor, Dninste 


NHENIES STREET CH AMBE RS, BLOOMSBURY. 
TO LET—A SET of FOUR UNFURNISHED ROOMS for LADIES. 


Rent, £6 15s. per mouth. General Dining-room. 
Apply, LADY SUPERINTENDENT. 


OF » VIVISECTION. 
Ww.C 


ileal FOR THE ABOLITION - 
NORTHUMB 


99 
- 


OFFICES: ERLAND AVENUE, 
truth that the human mind, by being 
familiarised with scenes of cruelty and horror, may be brought at length to 
extract from thema kind of insane gratification, which, like other perverted 
passions, extinguishes all the finer and better sympathies of our nature...... 
natural sufferings of commiseration which we entertain for the suiferings of a 
helpless and unotfending animal are entwined with the best and tenderest 
sympathies of our nature, and we cannot part with the one without tearing up 
the other by the very roots.”—Sir Pure Crampton, 


“It is a painful and humiliating 









The Council gratefully acknowledge the 
Bramley-Moore, £10; Readers of the Christ £7 7s. 6d.; Mrs, Simson, £1; 
Miss E. Taylor, £1; A Great Lover of Dogs, £1; Rev. J. H. R. Barlow, 15s. ; 
A. G. L., 103.; “* Bob aud Dickie,” 10s,; Mrs. Jesse, 10s.; Mrs. Oliver, 1Us. ; 


Bradford, 10s.; Mrs. West, 5s.; S.S., 5s. 
by the magnificent Twin-screw Steamship “‘“ORTONA,” 


$40 tons register, 10,000 horse-power. From London for 


NoRWway FIORDS, NORTH CAPE 2, and SPITZBERGEN (for MIDNIGHT 
SUN), July 2nd to July 26th. 
For COPENHAGEN, WISBY, STOCKHOLM, ST. a (for 
MOSCOW), LUBEC K, &e., August Ist to August 29th. 
Managers—F. GREEN and CO. ANDERSON, ANDERSON and CO. 
Head Office—-FENCHURCH AVENUE 
For PASSAGE apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C. 
or to West End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


following contributions:—Mrs. 


van, 


E. M. WRIGHT, Secretary. 
NT. PACIFIC. - LINE.—PLEASU RE CRUISES 





THE STATE PORTRAIT OF HIS MAJESTY 

Kk yo We Ac a Web rrs, 

a By LUKE FILDES, R.A, 

Messrs. THOS. AGNEW and SONS have the honour to announce that 
have arranged to publish an 

IMPORTANT ag — TE NGRAVING, 
By Mr. J. B. PRATT, 

of this the official State Portrait of His Majesty, now being exhibited in 
Royal Acade my. 

The artist’s proofs, which will be limited in 
£10 10s. each. 


G 


number, will be published 2t 














Subseribers’ ni unes now being received by the Publishers, Messrs, THOS. 
AGNEW and SONS, 9s Old Bond Street, and leading Printsellers. 
EO. H: \RDING, Of GRE: AT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON, W.C., BUYS and SE LU BOOKS and PAMPHLETS 
relating to America, Archwol gy, Geneal Topography ; Economies, 
Commerce and Trade, Education, the tion, the Classes ; 


P : Working 
Recor 1 Comm ssion, Calendars of § < 
ties’ Publi 


at Britain, Learned Societ 





also the Publications of the 
rredoerscted and Memoriuls of Gre 





> Papers, 
cations, &. 





es 





CATALOGUES POST FREE, 

J ELIGION OF COM MON. SENSE.— feats LisM 
reasonable faith ina God of Love to all men with xbility or 
stition, and based on facts which «a ever in dis sent is 
and post-free on application to the SCRE PARY POSTAL MISSION, 
THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street, Picead:ily where SERVICES 





ARE HELD ON SUNDAYS at 11 and 7. 
] LACKBEETLES, coc KROAC HES. — UNION 


COCKROACH -ASTE wo unfailir uded on the exten- 
Sive experience of Mr. E. How I Shetheld Musew 
who cleared plague of these pest Guaranteed to ¢x- 
terminate them completely, Reeo i tes’ papers & cookery bocks. 
Tins 1,3, 2/3, 4/6, post-free, HOW ARTE & ¥ "alk, 471 Crookesmoor, Shettield 
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OYAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


MONTELY RETURN of CONVICTIONS (not including those obtained by 
the police or kindred societies) obtained during the mouth ending April 
19th. 1902 : 


Working horses and donkeys in an unfit state ... ‘< 318 
Travelling horses (unbaruessed) and cattle when lame. a 
Beating, &c., horses, cattle, elephi ant, dogs, &e ‘ : a 
Starving horses, donkeys, cattle, &e., by withholding food . ef 
Overloading and overdri iving horses eee Abs “a < abe 
Plucking fowls alive _... as ee 
Wild birds—otfences during close season .., aS 
Owners causing in above - 198 
Laying poisonel meat ou land ‘ ooo se ove » 
Intringing Kuackers’ Sections of the Act. a 4 
*G04 

During 1902 up to last return ove ove oe 1,739 

Total for the present year 2,403 


* Thirty-three offenders were committed to prison (full costs paid by the 
Society), 631 offenders paid pecuniary penalties (peualties not received by the 
Society). The above Return is irrespective of the assistance rendered to the 
police in cases not requiring the personal attendance of our oilicers, 

8,033 total convictions during 1901. 


The above Return is published (1) to inform the publie of the nature and 
extent of acts of cruelty to animals discovered by the Society iu Eugland and 
Wales; (2) to show the Society’s efforts to suppress that eruelty by statutory 
Jaw; (3) to prompt the police aud constabulary to apply the statutes in similar 
otfences ; and (4) to make the law known aud respected, and to warn cruelly- 
disposed persous against breaking it. Officers are not permitted to lay informa- 
tion except as directed by the Secretary on written evidence. 

THE COMMITTEE INVITE THE CO-OPERATION AND SUPPORT OF 
THE PUBLIC. Besides day duty relays of otficers watch all-night traffic of 
London. 

ANONYMOUS COMPLAINTS OF CRUELTY ARE NOT ACTED ON, 
BUT ARE PUT INTO THE WASTE-PAPER BASKET. The names of 
correspondents are not given up when letters are marked “ private.” 

Cheques and post orders should be made payable to the Secretary, to whom 
all letters should be addressed. The Society is greatly in NEED OF FUNDS. 

JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 

105 Jermyn Street, London. 

P.S.—Owing to the Society's operations, the Statutes made for the protection 
of animals have been enacted and enforced. It is an educational and punitive 
agency. » It disseminates in schools and among persous having the care of 
dumb animals upwards of 100 different kinds of journals, leaflets, pamphlets, 
ond small books, all of which are designed to teach the preper treatment of 
domestic animals and the duty and protitableness of kindness to them. By 
its officers, who are engaged in all parts of England, it cautions or punishes 
persons guilty of offences. Thus, while its primary object is the protection of 
creatures which minister to man’s wants, in no sinall degree it seeks to elevate 
human nature, 

Persons who desire to be made inted with further particulars showing 
the persuasive and educational measures or punitive proceedings taken by the 
Soci as to prevent cruelty to animals should apply to the Secretary or to all 
booksellers for its monthly illustrated journals, “The Animal World,” price 
2d., and ‘‘ The Band of Mercy,” price 4d.; also to the Secretary for its Annual 
Report, price 1s. for non-members ; also for books, pamphlets, leaflets, and 
other literature published by the Society, a catalogue of which may be had 
gratis; also for copies of its monthly Return ot Convictions, or also its 
cautionary placards, which will be sent gratis to applicants who offer to 
distribute them usefully. 

I OOKS WANTED, 25s. 

Dowell’s Taxes, 4 vols,, 1888 ; Cur: 0 :’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892 ; Tennyson's 
In Memoriam, first edition, 1850; Geor,e Meredith s Poems, 1851; Hewlett’s 
Earthwork out of Tuscany, first editim, 1895; Montaigne’s Essays, Tudor 








EACH OFFERED— 


Trans., 3 vols.; Borrow’s Word-Book of the Romany, 1874; Symonds's 
Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Whistler's Gentle Art, L.P., 1890; Symonds’s 
Essays, 2 vols., 90 Cook’s Foxhunting, 1826; Hissey’s Drive through 





Shirley's Deer Parks, 1807; Collyn’s Wild Red 


England, 1885; Gamonia, 1837 7 
3 vols., 1871; Jackson’s Old Paris, 2 vols., 


Deer, 1862; Desperate Remedies, 


1878; Jackson’s French Court, 2 vols., 1881; Jesse’s Richard III., 1862; 
Andrew Lang’s Ballads, 1872; Warwickshire Hunt. 1837; Stevenson’s New 
Arabian Nights, 2 vols., first edition, 1882. 100,000 Books for SALE and 


WANTED. By far the largest and most valuable stock in Birmingham. 
State wants. BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 
14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


EACH OFFERED.— Hissey’s 


Jesse's Richard III., 1862; - 
Meredith’s Poems, 1851; 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. 
Drive Through England, 183, 
Lock. 1714; Warwickshire Hunt. 1 


OFa 












45 


= ite wunts, 





Ist edit., 1885; Handley Cross, 1854; out-of print books supplie a: 
Catalogues free, .—HOLLAND’S GREAT BOOK STORES, Birminghain. 
 ONDON L IBRARY, ‘ST. JAMES’S SQU ARE, § S.W. 
Patron — HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. LORD ACTON 
The Rt. Hon. A.J. BALFOUR, M.P., The it. Hon. W. E.H. LEC KY,M. P. D:iCAy 
HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. 
Trustees—Rt. Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S., Rt. Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern 
Literature, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, 
according to age. Fifteen Velumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town 
Members. Reading-room Open from Ten till Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, 
Firtg aad” 1858, 2 vols., may now be hau 

. T. HAG BERG WRIGHT, Lips Secretary aud Librarian, 





ae 


DO ALL YOUR WRITING WITH A 


SWAN 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


Have it Handy in your pocket, in order to make 
Signatures comfortably. 


10/6, 16/6, 25/-, up to £20, 


post-free. 


Prices, 


It’s better to spend Half-a-guinea well than half-a-crown on ap 


experiment. 
Make the “SWAN” your Right-Hand Man, 
IT IS GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFACTION, 
A GOOD BARGAIN is when you get your money's worth 


and more, 


You get a SPLENDID BARGAIN in the 


SWAN 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


TO BE HAD OF ALL STATIONERS. 





Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent pos'-free on application, 
You need only send Steel Pen and Handwriting when ordering, 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 


938 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W., LONDON. 
3S Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 
Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de l’Opera, PARIS. 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 





INVESTED FUNDS. ..ssssssssssssssssesssssnsssssnnnnnnnnsssen £43,000,000. 
R YEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 


or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LUANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place; Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


| OOKS, MSS., &e.— Messrs. HODGSON and CO, 

AUCTIONEERS of RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS. LIBRARIES 
and smaller Collections carefully CATALOGUED and promptly OFFERED 
FOR SALE. Packing and removal arrauged for. VALUATIONS MADE for 
Probate, &.—AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Ch: ancery Lane. Est. 1809. 


OLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS. PICTURES, &c., 
are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS STOCK, 
which includes many tine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and pictures 
by known old and modern artists. 
Desiderata ree for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 
_ LIONEL ISAACS, 60 Haymarket, London, S.W. 


NAY AJAY CATALOGUE OF NEW REMAINDERS. JUST 
ISSUED. H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
will be pleased to send, post-free, his new Catalogue containing an interest. , 
ing collection of books, to suit all tastes, in new condition and at bargain 
prices.—57 Wigmore Street, W. 
HY vhautes we A N D ELVEY, 
‘J DEALERS IN OLD AND RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND 
PRINTS. Spring Catalogue of Rare Books and MSS. (No. 938) Now "Ready. 


Price Sixpence. Libraries Purchased. Valuations Made. 
29 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 




















FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. | 
188 STRAND. | 


Catalogues post-free. 


j 


B! 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
RKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 

DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 9O1 °! 

“240 


91° 
repayable on demand, 


“2 Ilo 





A pure Solution. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Coustitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 
FRANCIS 3 RAVENSCROFT, Manage. 


Autistic. ie Copies of the ‘SPEC: 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should NoT be addressed to the 
EpitTor, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Weddington 
Street, Strand, W.C, 
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Che Times 


FIRST 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 








ANNOUNCES 
A NEW, IMPORTANT, AND UP-TO-DATE WORK OF REFERENCE 


Dealing with the History, Biography, Science, Literature, Art, and Commerce of the Victorian Era, and 


the Achievements of the present generat 
Biographies of Eminent 


Which, 


ion, including Authoritative and Critical 
Living Men and Women, 


in connection with the Existing Volumes of the Ninth Edition, constitutes the 


TENTH EDITION 


OF THE NATIONAL WORK OF REFERENCE. 
The New Volumes, being a Separate & Complete Library of Modern Knowledge, 


Are also offered for 


ENCYCLOPEDI 


Sale to those who do not possess the 


A BRITANNICA 





Edited by 


| 


SIR ‘DONALD MACKENZIE WALLACE, 


K.C.1.E., K.C.V.O. 


HUGH CHISHOLM, 


B.A, (FORMERLY SCHOLAR C.C 


DR. ARTHUR T. HADLEY, pap. Lup., 
PRESIDENT OF YALE, 
OXFORD). 


c. 





THE NEW ENCYCLOPADIA. 


Tur Tiaes announces the publication of a new and original 
library of reference, under the title of “The New Volumes of the 
Encyctopapia Brirannica.” This title will indicate to the 
reader that the new work is designed to complete and bring up to 
date the Ninth Edition of the Encychopapia Brirannica, of 
which the first volume was published in 1875. As a matter of 
fact, the new publication has a broader utility, deals with a 
longer period, and is a more important addition to literature than 
might be supposed froin this description. Undesignedly, and 
almost unconsciously, the New Volumes, planned to complete and 
bring up to date the LNnercLopapia Brirannica, have, in the 
course of the Editors’ labours, grown so far beyond the limits of 
the original plan that the announcement ma le to-day is that of 
an Independent and Distinctive Library of Reference—the 
largest, most siaheeate. most comprehensive, and most authorita- 


tive collection of general information which has appeared since 
1875, 
Four years ago, when Tan Times determined to take the 


important step of offering to the public an eneyclopwdia upon 
such advantageous terms as could only be effected by the novel 
idea of a newspaper employing its unrivalled powers of publicity 
in the distribution of useful books, the name of the Encycto- 
PxDIA BriTannica 30 inevitably coupled itself with that project, 
that the existence of so magnificent a library was perhaps the 
very foundation of the idea. ‘To-day the Ninth Edition ceases to 
exist as such. Its utility continues, it is not displaced in public 
esteem, but it has become merged in a larger and more perfect 


' other Tenth Edition, and the completed work will no doubt for @ 
quarter of a century to come be held in as high regard as has 
been the Ninth Edition during the past quarter of a century. 

Purchasers of Tas Times Reprint of the Ninth Edition have 
already been apprised by letter of the publication of the first of 
the New Volumes, and have shown their appreciation of the 
undertaking by the alacrity with which they have weleomed the 
opportunity to perfect their libraries. It is therefore not to them, 
but to another class of readers, that this‘announcement will be 
of param punt interest. 


Although THE Tiurs Reprint of the Ninth Edition has been 
very largely sold, every one of its 40,000 purchasers has some 
neighbour who, rightly or wrongly, believes that for his purpose 
an encyclopedia of the present, not an encyclopedia of the past, 
is the oue thing needful. If he did not purchase the Ninth 
Edition because it was not up to date, if, wisely or unwisely, he 
thought that a book describing the history and achievements of 
all the generations of man previous to his own generation was not 
a book he needed, and if he has been waiting for a book especially 





devoted to the history and progress of the Victorian era, he will 
find in the New Volumes of the EncycLopap1a BriTannica, 


which may for the present be purchased as a separate work, the 
fullest answer to his wishes. 

It is certain that in no other book, or collection of books, can 
the searcher find all information about all modern thoughts and 
things. 

FOR FULL DETAILS :— 
Pull details will be promptly sent to all inquirers who write for 





work, the Tenth Edition, consisting of the volumes of the Ninth 
Edition with the addition of the New Volumes with which this 
advertisement is concerned. The first of these New Volumes is 
ready for almost immediate delivery, the remainder will follow at 


the illustrated pamphlet, which, besides giving the fullest material 
From which to judge the contents of the New Volumes, also contains a 
detailed descriplion of the advantageous terms on which they are 
offered. [See Inquiry Form below.] 





as nearly as may be monthly intervals. There will never be any 
Prices and Terms for the TENTH 
EDITION of the ENCYCLO- 


PADIA BRITANNICA (consisting 
of the existing Volumes of the Ninth 
Edition in combination with the New 
Volumes now | ein ; issued) can be obtained 
on application to the Manager, Publi- 
cation Dept., “The Times,” Printing House 
Square, London, E.C. 


Please send me a 
from some among t 
Britannica.” I enclos 
me with full particulz 
subseribers. 

In order that the Publi 
they can supply to such 
Ninth Edition of the ‘ 











The first of the New Volumes can be 








Tue MANAGER, PUBLICATION Dert., 


‘Encyclopedia Britannica,” 


INQUIRY FORM. 





To be be posted AT ONCE by by p persons who desire t the | fu!l Discount conceded by the 


_ Publishers to the earliest Subscribers. 
“Tux Times,” PRINTING House Square, Lonpon, E.C. 
copy of the illustrated Pamphlet of 170 pages, containing extracts 
he 10,000 articles in the New Volumes of the “ Encyclopwdia 
e stamps to pay the postage, which is fourpence. Please also supply 
urs of the prices and terms of instalment payment offered to carly 


| 


” 


maces eeee eer eeeessseeees 


shers may know whether 
inquirers as possess the 





seen at the office of “The Times,” Queen ; the New Volumes bound to TAGGIN SNE / EMISSIONS: < Th. cs ceudasccdoanasaccducassddenwuaceaensadiead 
rs ° = : {| volumes, you are ré oars to state in the space 
Victoria Street, E.C. If you cannot eall, | left blank for that purp 
use the INQUIRY FORM to-day. i <lstasicde cuaaes py val eter 1 C UOC C00 006 cco cecconececceceeceseectocénccoces 
¥ | * 2. If so, in about what ye ar you bouzht it ? 
/ * 3. From whom you bought it: ? 
NOTE.—So far as their present addresses 4. In what style it is bound ; IP ins saccawusedccuvwadudecaeciveadekecscdtedsarntn 
are known, details of the offer and Speci- eRe 
- ii] Serer eee eee eer ee) POPE ee COUT O UT OeC eee ee Terr Sere neeeeee TORU T EIST eee eee eee ee ee eee) . 

men Pages have been sent to the pur- 
chasers of **The Times” Reprint of the sp. 69 Bank OF O66wpasiOWss vise ccoscccssccivcvasesa icdeanddatees siduuiuesdsuadcdsndndenddaauaaatds ° 
Ninth Edition. but a letter to the Manager, Niall siers chcaceSecscsnss niecabececbbaielipmiiean ssihileiteacainisiiaiin site : 
Publication Dept.. *‘The Times,” Printing PP NA RE PE AR TRON 
House Square, London, E.C., will ensure their If in business, add business address... sevcscccceccrceceesceosessccees ° 
being sent to any purchaser who has not | * Tis information will enable the Publishers to match as closely as possible the bindings in all cases 


received them. 


where it is possible to do so, 
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CHEAP LAND. 


SESS SSCSSSSSSSSSSSHGOSSOSHSSSSCSOOOSSOS 








am ane nesses 


a 


[F you are anxious to buy or are interested in Cheap Land, 
consult the Register of Cheap Land appearing each 
week in 


THE 


COUNTY GENTLEMAN 
SPORTING GAZETTE AND AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL, 


Price 6d.; by post, 6:d. 


To be obtained of all Newsagents and Booksellers in the United Kingdom, or from 
the PUBLISHER, 3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


The Register will contain particulars of the bulk of the land in the United King. 
dom which is being offered for sale at and below £15 15s. an acre. 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, besides the Register of Cheap Land, is full of matter of interest and importance 
to Country Gentlemen, Sportsmen, and all classes interested in the country, and will contain in future 


several new and interesting features. 


AMONG THE MOST IMPORTANT OF THESE TO WHICH WE DESIRE TO DRAW THE ATTENTION 
OF OUR READERS ARE: 


Mr. C. J. Cornisa, the well-known authority on sport, natural history, Articles dealing with the important question of the improvement of 
and other rural topics, will contribute each week under this heading roads in the country, and with the access to our great towns, will be 
an article that cannot fail to interest all who live inv or care for the 


. written week by week by a specialist, and will become a regular feature 
country. 


of this newspaper. The problems of width, surface, gradients, 
DISTINGUISHED ANIM ALS, | alignments in existing roads, and of proposals for new roads, will be 


| ee ? ith expert 2 
A special series of curious and interesting pictures on plate paper will | discussed in detail with expert knowledge. 


be presented week by week, together with notes on and histories of 
the animals depicted, by a leading naturalist. This unique series will MOTOR CARS. 


form a complete Animals’ **Who’s Who.” All matters of interest to owners and users of motors will be dealt 
ith each week, but rather from the point of view of the amateur 
1 wi . 
TRUSTEE INVESTMENTS. owners and users than from that of students of mechanics, 


Each week will appear a list of all the chief investments coming | 

within the Trustee Investments Acts, This will enable trustees of the | RIFLE CLUBS. 

usual family settlements to see at a glance the stocks and shares | 

suitable for their purposes. Special attention will be paid to the rifle club movement, 





In addition to the above the ordinary features of this popular and long-established newspaper will appear 
as usual. 


Readers who desire to make sure of securing their copies regularly every week will co well to order in advance from their 
Newsagents or Bookstall Clerks. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION—(Pos*-free direct from the Publisher, payable in advance). Yearly, 28s. ; Six Months, 14s. ; 
Three Months, 7s. 





EDITORIAL, ADVERTISEMENT, AND PUBLISHING OFFICES :— 


3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


Telephone No. 2,878 Gerrard. Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Whipstocks,” London. 
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the Times, in the first leading article on April 29th, says :—- 
«Captain Mahan, perhaps the most stimulating and original writer 
of our day upon the broader aspects of naval strategy, contributes 
an article oF Imperial Federation to the forthcoming number of 
the National Review which deserves the attention of all intelligent 
citizens of the British Empire. 


THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 


CONTENTS FOR MAY. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

\T THE CASTLE OF KRONBORG. 

” King of Sweden and Norway. 

MOTIVES TO IMPERIAL FEDERATION. By Captain A. T. 

~ Mahan. Author of “The Influence of Sca Power upon 
History.” 

A CORONATION DUKE? By Observer. 

THE INFLUENCE OF MR. RHODES’ WILL ON OXFORD. 
By Thomas Case, Professor of Moral Philosophy at Oxford 
University. 

A PLEA FOR THE SILENCE OF THE NOVELIST. By 
Maxwell Gray. 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 
CONCERNING HERBS 

Anstruther. 

THE BAGDAD RAILWAY (witha Map). By D. G. Hogarth. 
Author of “The Nearer East.” 

HOME THROUGH SIBERIA. By Mrs. Archibald Little. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A DIPLOMATIST—MY FIRST POST. By 
the Right Hon. Sir Horace Rumbold, Bt., G.C.B., late 
sritish Ambassador to the Emperor of Austria. 

GREATER BRITAIN. 

CORRESPONDENCE : A PROTEST by the Duke of Rutland, 
K.G.; A SUGGESTION by a New Zealander. 


By His Majesty the 


By A. Maurice Low. 
AND BEASTS. By Hon. Mrs. H. T. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
NAVAL BRIGADE IN NATAL. 
By Lieut. C. R. N. BURNE, R.N. 


With 18 Illustrations from Photographs, and a Map, demy Svo, 7s. 6d. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, CONTAINING FOUR 
ADDITIONAL CHAPTERS. 


RIGHTS AND WRONGS OF THE 
TRANSVAAL WAR. 


By E. T. COOK. 1 vol. crown &vo, 6s. 





WITH THE 


SIANDARD.—** No other work gives so lucid and masterly a presentation of the 
Jacts and arguments bearing upon the conjlict, or is so trustworthy a guide to the 
policy of Great Britain in South Africa,” 


SIAM IN THE XXth CENTURY. 


Being the Experiences and Impressions of a British Official. 
By J. G. D. CAMPBELL. 
With 16 Full-page Illustrations and a Map, 1 vol. demy Svo, 16s. 
AMONG BELIEVERS AND TRADERS. 
By FRANCES MACNAB, Author of “On Veldt and Farm,” &c. 
With Illustrations and Map, demy 8vo, 15s. 


Times.—* Well written and amusing.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, 





_—_. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


THE HISTCRY OF BELGIUM. 
Part I-—CHSAR TO WATERLOO. 
By DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER, 


i Author of “ History of China,” “ Life of Gordon,” &e. 
se Pages. 8vo, gilt top, 13 page and 15 other Illustrations, price 18s., post-free. 
ublished by the Author at 11 Edwardes Square, Kensington, W., London, and 
obtainable from him direct, or through the usual Booksellers. 


_—— 





To ensure insertion Adveriiscments should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 


In large folio, paper 
|SERGEANT, CALL THE 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW NOVEL. 
NOW READY. —1 », bound in eloth, gilt, 5s. 
PHILIPPA: in Youth and Middle Age. A ‘Tale. By 
Mary E. Suipter, Author of ‘Bernard Hamilton,” ‘Like a Basen 
Fiddler,” &c. 
NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
Tn crown &vo, tastefully printed and bound in cloth, 2s, 6d 
DRIFT OF ISLA: a Volume of Verse. 


Gow. 


2 crown Sy 


By WILLA 


In demy 12mo, bound in stiff parchment, 3s. 6d, 
HORZ FUGACES: Poems. By W. A. ADAms. 
cover. fully Illustrated, 2s. 


ROLL. A Sonvenir of the 
SMEDLEY Norton. 


War in Verse. By 


n crown S8vo, cloth, 2s 


[ ’ 
OBER-AMMERGAU AND 


ITS GREAT PASSION 
DRAMA OF 1900. By AGyes Grant Hay. 
** The play is exceedingly well written and constructed, and manifests not a 
little genius. It will be read with interest.”—-Perth Advertiser, 


In paper cover, 2d. 


TABLE? or ALTAR? 
What does the CHURCH OF ENGLAND Prayer Book say? 
What do the CHURCH OF ENGLAND Rudrics say? 
What do the CHURCH OF ENGLAND Articles say ? 
What does the CHURCH OF ENGLAND Cunon say ? 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





Messrs, J. M. DENT & CO, will be greatly obliged 
if the gentleman (signing himself AN 
ADMIRER NORTiH OF THE TWEED) 
who called upon them on Wednesday, the 
30th ult., will favour them with his name 
and address. They have handed to the 
AUTHOR of “KIARTAN THE ICE- 
LANDER” the bank-note jor £100, and 
he is deeply anxious both for the privilege 
of thanks and to communicate circumstances 
of interest. 





ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weckly exchanges of Books at the 
Tlouses of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus lessen the cost of carriage. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books Gratis and Post-free. 





SALE DEPARTMENT. 
A Special List of Classified Works by Standard 
and Modern Authors, 
In BEST LEATHER BINDINGS, suitable for SCHOOL PRIZES, 
CLUB and COLLEGE LIBRARIES, WEDDING and BIRTH- 
DAY GIFTS. 


All Lists Gratis and Post-free. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. Limited. 


80 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS tor PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC LNSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 

Telegraphic Address: BookMEN, Lonpox. Codes: Unicope and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


“Atlenburys” Foods. 


to the changing digestive powers of the Infant 


Milk Food No.1. Miik Food No.2. Malted Food No. 3 
From birth to 3 months From 3 to 6 months Prom 6 months and upwards, 
ton Infant Feeding FREE 





| allen & Hamburys 


Ltd., Plough Court, Lembard Street, London, E.C. 
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MAJOR W. P. DRURY’S NEW BOOK. 
THE PASSING OF THE 
FLAGSHIP, 


By Major W. P. DRURY, Author of “ Bearers of the Burden.” 


and other Stories. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Neat week. 


THE HANDSOME QUAKER, 


And other Stories. 
By KATHARINE TYNAN (Mrs. H. A. Hryxson). 
Crown §Svo, 3s. 6d. [Just issued. 
‘The authoress depicts the Irish gentry of the old time as well as the poor 


easant of the new, and her work throvghout is iustinct with sympathy and 
knowledge.” —Scotsman, 


FABLES FOR THE FAIR. 
By ONE OF THEM. 
Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 
“ Here are satire, mirthful and impersonal, a witty cynicism that bites with- 
out wounding, and a criticism of woridly wisdom packed in a gilded nutshell.” 


: —Daily Chronicle. 
** Really excellent in its own way.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


“ Twenty-five fables into which is compressed the whole wisdom of women.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


BALLADS AND LYRICS. 
By BLISS CARMAN. 


Demy &vo, 6s. 





“*Not only a true poet, but a highly distinguished one.”—Times. 
“« The new book presents Mr. Carman quite at his best.”—Globe. 


A. H. BULLEN, 15 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 





MACMILLAN | & 0 C0. "S$ NEW BOOKS 


CONCLUDING VOLUME NOW READY. 


T. H. HUXLEY’S SCIENTIFIC MEMOIRS. 
Edited by Sir M. Foster, K.C.B., F.R.S., and Prof. E. Ray LanKESTER, 
F.R.S. In 4 vols, with Portr: aits and. lilustrations, Super Royal 8vo. 
Vol. IV., 30s. net. [Vol. 1., 25s, net. Vol. I1., 30s. net. Vol. III., 30s, net.) 








THE HULSEAN LECTURES, 1900-1. 


THE CREDIBILITY OF THE BOOK OF 
THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By Frepenic Henny Cnase, D.D. 


Crown 8&vo, 6s. 





FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 


THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. The Greek 


Text, with Notes and Essays. By Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L. 
8vo, 12s. 6d. 


By the late Professor HENRY SIDGWICK, 
PHILOSOPHY : its Scope and Relations. An In- 


troductory Course of Lectures, 8vo, 6s. 6d, net. 





THE PRINCIPLES OF INORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY. By WituEeLtm OstwaLp. Translated with the Anthor's 
sanction by ALRxanprRr Finp.ay, M.A., D.Sc., Ph.D, With 122 Figures in 
the Text, 8vo, 18s. net. 








MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S UST 


NEW STORY BY EDNA LYALL, 


THE HINDERERS, 


By EDNA LYALL. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
°* The story opens on the day of Queen Victoria’; : death, and 
closes in January of the present year. It deais with the subject of 
Peace and War, and gives the expericnees of @ heroine w ‘eee 


transported from a quiet home in the Lropies to * Smart Society” i) ; 
Engli and, 


THE CALL TO ARMS, 
1900-1901; 


Or, A Review of the Imperial Yeomanry Movement, ang 
Some Subjects Connected therewith. 
By H. SETON-KARR, M.P. 
With a Frontispiece by R. Caton Woodville. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. [Newt week, 











SECOND IMPRESSION.—Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


TOMMY CORNSTALK: 


Being Some Account of the 
Less Notable Features of the South African War from 
the Point of View of the Australian Ranks. 
By J. H. M. ABBOTT, 
Late Corporal First Australian Horse. 

“ By far the most attractive and informing book yet written on the war bya 
Colonial pen.’’—Spectator. 

“This is one of the raciest books that have been written about the war, 
Then Mr. Abbott is an excellent story-teller, and his pages are constantly 
enlivened by good yarns,’”’—Scotsman. 





SURREY CRICKET: 


Its History and Associations. 
Edited by the Right Hon. LORD ALVERSTONE, 
L.C.J., President, and 
Cc. W. ALCOCK, 
Secretary, of the Surrey County Cricket Club, 
With 48 Illustrations, 8vo, 16s, net, 
[In a few days, 


tational 


THE THEORY OF OPTICS. By 
PAUL DRUDE, Professor of Physics at the University of 
Giessen, Translated from the German by C. Riporg Mann 
and Rorert A. MILLIKAN, Assistant Professors of Physics at 
the University of Chicago. With 110 Diagrams, 8vo, 15s, net. 


THE MYSTERY OF WILLIAM 


SHAKESPEARE: a Summary of Evidence. By His Honour 
Judge T. WEBB, sometime Regius Professor of Laws and 
Public Orator in the University.of Dublin. 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


THE SMALL END OF GREAT 
PROBLEMS. By BROOKE HERFORD, D.D., late Minister 
of Rosslyn Hill Chapel, London, sometime Preacher to 
Harvard University. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


RACHEL WULFSTAN, and other 
Stories. By W. STEBBING, Author of “Probable Tales.” 
Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 








NAPOLEON: <a Sketch of his Life, Character, 


Struggles, and Achievements. By T. E. Watson. Illustrated with Por. 
traits and Facsimiles, Extra Crown 8vo, 10s. net, 


MACMILLAN & CO., ‘Limited, London. 














NOW READY. Crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


A LOOSE END, and other Stories, 
By 8S. ELIZABETH HALL. 
“ Pleasantly written little tales."—Scotsman. 
** Her humble heroes and heroines live and move and have a real being.” 
—Glasgow Herald, 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Ltd; 
and of ali Bo ksell ers. 


kK “NGLISH ~ CLUBS FOR 1902. —A Lis arranged “in 
Tabular form, containing the Names and A:lidresses, mine of LE ish- 
riptiome, and SECRETARIES’ NAMES oer 









ment, Entrance Fees, 





2,750 Social, Yacht, Golf, Ladies’ » and other Cl in London and tie 
Provinces, in British Colonies and in Foreign C ries. Over § 09 Golf Clubs 
are included in the current edition. Price, post-free, 3s. 1d. 


A HIGHLY INTERESTING EARLY-CHRISTIAN ROMANCE, 


SANCTA PAULA. 


A ROMANCE OF THE FOURTH CENTURY, 


By WALTER COPLAND PERRY. 
With 8 Plates, 6s. 


An attempt to pourtray, in the form of fiction, a life and character of Sancta 
Parla, the noblest and most interesting female figure in the Calendar of 
Seints. The Author has made a complete study of the works of S. Jerome, 
who has fashioved her image with a strong and tender hand, and all the best 
ancaorities on Roman History, Social Life, Early Christianity, and Early 
Clurvrch History have been freely consulted, with the object of achieving & 
nasrative that, in addition to its claimsas fiction, may be absolutely accurate in 
its lustory and archwology. The Novel is divided into Three Books, I. Paula, 
the highly deseended, enormously wealthy beauty and darling y Rowaa 
Society in the 4th Century; 11. Paula, the dignified Roman mutron, wife and 
mother ; IIL. Paula, the wizow and saint, at Bethlehem. 














London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Ltd, 
58 New Street Square, E.C, 


SWAN SON NENSCHEIN and CO., Lid.. London, 
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DUCKWORTH & CO. 


MRS. W. K. CLIFFORD’S 


NEW NOVEL. JUST OUT. 


WOODSIDE FARM 


Now Ready at the Booksellers’ and Libraries. Crown Svo, 6s. 


“Mrs, Clifford’ s story achieves its proper destiny. We read scenes 
graphically ‘told 5 we are conscivus of ane asy and assured ste op from 
sist ty last; we are carried along ti ‘om chapter to chapter, beer ause 
‘the authoress isan artist who knows how to enchain our attention.’ 

—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


WOODSIDE FARM. 
By Mrs. CLIFFORD. 
JUST OUT, 
SEVEN LADIES AND AN 
OFFER OF MARRIAGE. 


By MAMIE BOWLES, 
Author of “ The Amazing nr "and “Gillette's Marriage.” 








Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
A BOOK FOR BOOK-LOVERS. 
READY TO-DAY. Edition strictly limited. 


THE BOOK OF THE GOURTIER. 


By COUNT BALDESAR CASTIGLIONE, 
Translated and Annotated by L. E. OPDYCKE. 
With 71 PORTRAITS and 15 AUTOGRAPHS, £3 3s. 


The celebvated Italian classic is here pre sented in elaborate 
fashion, newly transluted, und illustrated by 71 reproductions of 
paintings, drawi ings, Ve lie fs. and medals by Ma ntegna, 1 Raphael - 
Titian, Leonardo, Cellini, and others. 

Apply to the Publishers or to your own Bookseller for a FULL PROSPECTUS. 


sheen and CO., 3 Henrictta Street, Covent 


TREHERNE’S NEW NOVELS 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
P.M.G.—‘* A brilliant novel.” 
INCONSEQUENCES' OF 
SARA. 


By DANAE MAY. 


net. 


Garden, W.C. 





THE 


Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE, says :—“ It is always a pleasure to be 
able to give a good book a good uvleome. When the book in question 
is the first work of a new writer, as we think is the ease with ‘The 
Inconsequences of Sara, the pleasure is greatly intensified. Miss 
May is to be most heartily congratulated on her incursion into fiction. 
Her novel is one of the smartest and most amusing es 8 of work that 
have appeared for some considerable time; her heroine the most 
delightful since Mr. Anthony Hope burst upon us with Dolly......2 Vo 
more promising work has come frem a woman writer since the tales 
of John Oliver Hobbes.” 

The Lapies’ FIELD szys pot “¢ The Inconsequences of Sara’ is a 
novel of undeniable cleverness.’ 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
THE SHEARS OF FATE. 


A House of Commons Problem Novel. 


By HAROLD TREMAYNE, Author ** Dross.” 
Crown Svo, price 6s. 


of 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
THE ADVENTURES OF 
AUGUSTUS SHORT. 


By RICHARD MARSH, Author of “The Beetle.” 
Crown S8vo, price 3s, 6d, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A MAN ADRIFT.” 


LONDON IN SHADOW. 
By BART KENNEDY. 
Crown 8vo, price 3s, 6d. 





SMITH, ELDER & C0.’S New Books 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “COLLECTIONS AND 
RECOLLECTIONS,” 
ON MAY 1l6ru.—Large post S8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


AN ONLOOKER’S NOTE-BOOK. 


By the Author of “Collections and Recollections.” 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘A CARDINAL AND 
HIS CONSCIENCE.” 

AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES.—Crown 8vo, 6s, 


MY LORD WINCGHENDEN. 


By GRAHAM HOPE, 
AUTHOR OF “A CARDINAL AND HIS CONSCIENCE.” 


NEW NOVEL BY SUSAN CHRISTIAN. 
PUBLISHED YESTERDAY.—Crown 8vo, 6s, 


[INLAND FERRY. 
By SUSAN CHRISTIAN, 
NICHOLAS HOLBROOK. By Otive 
Brere i, Author of ‘‘ Love in a Mist,” ‘*The Ambition of Judith,” &e. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Athenezum.—* Very readable. 
clearly evolved. Some of the minor characters are very good. 
aunts are tame ularly lifelike.” 
—** The book is well written, 
reader 


..The whole story is pleasantly written and 
The three 


and the principal characters are life- 
book will prove interesting above the 
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A NEW TRAFALGAR: 


wholes 


a Tale of the 


Torpedo Fleet. By A. C. Curtis. Crown 8vo, 63. 
His ideas are clearly 


Daily Chronicle.— Mr. Curtis v es a stirring tale. 
expressed, and his book is well worth reading.” 
Manchester Guardian.—*‘ The bo« vic is fu 








xciting incidents, and its author 











seems to have a good iat “lge of the ig and weak points of our navy. 
He has also the gift of rapid narration.’ 
*.* Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. will be happy to forward a copy of their 
alogue pos free on appli cation. 
London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, west 





From MIR. MURRAY'S LIST of NEW BOOKS, 


A FOREIGN VIEW OF ENGLAND IN THE 
REIGNS OF GEORGE I. AND GEORGE II, Transiated by Madame 
van MvypeN. Witha Photogravure Plate and many other Illustrations, 
large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net [Just out. 

An account of London and E nd written during the years 1725-1729, by 

Monsieur Cesar de Saussure, a des lant of the French family of that name, 

who came over to this country for an educational visit, and wrote a coutinuous 

and detailed account. of what he saw and did. The book is a most careful and 
remarkable description of London, its li fe and society two hundred years ago, 





TEN THOUSAND MILES IN PERSIA. A 


Record of Eight Years’ Constant Travelin Eastern and Southern Iran, with 
Special Reference to the Geography and History of the Country as well as to 
jts Commereial Resources. the Opening up of Trade Routes, and to the 
Journeys of Alexander the Great ai nd Marco Polo. By Major Percy Motes- 
wortH SyKEs (Queen's Bays), Consul at Kert nan, awarded Silver Medal 
by the Society of Arts, 1897 Sack Grant, in 1599, and the Gold Medal in 
1902 by the Royal Ge ul Society. With Maps and many Illustra 


tious, medium Svo, 25 [Ready next week, 





DANGEROUS TRADES. The Historical, Social, 
and Legal Aspects of Industrial Occupations as aff — Public Health. 
By a Numberof Experts. Fadi ry Dr. 'T. Ourver, M.A., M. D., F.R.C.P., 
Medical Expert on the Whit ead, Dang Pottery, 
Lucifer Match Committees of the Home Oth 
University of Durham; Physician to the Royal Infirmary, 
Tyne. With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 25s. net. 





Newcastle-on- 
[Just out, 


PRACTICAL LEGISLATION. Instructions for 


Drafting Acts of Pa and for the Composition of other Business 
Documents, with : riving some Personal Reminiscences of 
the Life of a Par me Notices of the Mode 
of Transacting Pi >and Mr. Disraeli. 
By Lorp Tuxine {Just out, 


CUCHULAIN OF MUIRTHEMNE. 


Ss 


ntro 










Y sman, wit h se 
itary Business, by Mr. Gladst one 
Dem 7s. 6d. net. 





rrliamer 


K.C.B. 


‘ 8vo, 


The Story 


of the Men of the Red Branchof Ulster, Arranged and put into English by 

Lapy Grecory. With an Introduction by W. B. Yeats. Large crown SvO, 

6s, net. ee, (Just out, 
A NEW WORK OF FICTION, 


THE LIFE OF JOHN WILLIAM WALSHE, 


F.S.A. Edited, with an Introduction, by MontGomery CARMICHAEL, Author 
of “In Tuscany,” &e, Crown Svo, 6s. net. Just out. 
This story, the scene of which is laid in Tuscany and Umbria, purports to be 
told by the Scholar’s Son, and wl leuling largely with matters of purely 
human interest, will be found to ¢ much relating to Franciscan studies 

and the deeper side of Roman Cathy Mysticism. 
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A, TREHERNE and CO,, Ltd., 3 Agar Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


ALL THE RUSSIAS. 


Travels and Studies of Contemporary Conditions and Problems in 
European Russia, Fin'and, Siberia, the Caucasus, & Central Asia. 


By HENRY NORMAN, M.P., 
Author of “ Peoples and Problems of the Far East,” “The Real Japan,” &c. 
With many Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, 18s. net. [Next week. 
*.* Mr. Henry Norman, M.P., in his new book deals with the pressinz 
questions and problems, national and internatiousl, existing to-day in the vast 
Russian Empire. Having visited Rus four times during the past two years, 
le writes with special kuowledge derived from exceptional opportunities. 
Suropeau Russia, Finland, Siberia, the Caucasus, and 
the relations of Russia and England with regard to 
ers contain afull account of the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
$ y enterprise of the world, destiued probably to effect a 
complete ehanse > yelations of Europe and the Far East. The extra- 
ordinarily picture nd varied groups of peoples and problems of the Caucasus 


also receive especial notice. 


THE MASTERY OF THE PACIFIC. 


By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, 
Author of “ The Overland to China,” &. With S$ Maps and 122 Illustrations from 
Photographs and Drawings, 1 vol. demy Svo, 18s. net. 

The Times. —“‘ A valuable contribution to the political literature of the day. 
The political and commercial positions of the various Powers in the Pacific axe 
clearly set forth in a manner which provides materials for forming a judgment 
as to the future.” 


THE NEARER EAST. 
By D. G. HOGARTH, M.A. With Coloured Maps, Diagrams, and Illustrations. 
1 vol., 7s. 6d. [Regions of the World, Vol. II. 

The Daily Telegraph.—* A book which ranks as a genuine addition to the 
study of mankind. Nothing at all equal to it exists iu any other European 
language. Whilst professed geographers and travellers and politicians wili put 
this book upon their shelves as a matter of course, the general reader will find 
it a liberal education most agreeably acquired. Mr Hogarth has produced 
what must undoubtedly be regarded as the foundation-book for any serious 
study of the Nearer East and its problems.” 

THE GUIDE TO PARIS—1902 Edition. 


EVERYBODY’S PARIS. 


A Practical Guide containing information as to means of Locomotion, Hotels, 
Restaurants, Cafés, Theatres, Shops, Museuius, Buildings, and Mom:ments, 
Daily Life and Habits, the Curiosities of Paris.&c. A vamd and easy method 
ot seeing everything in uw limited time aud at a moderate cost. 

ith imany J trations, Maps, and Plans. 
Crown Svo, paper, Is. 6d. net, or iz cloth, 2s. td. net. 
The Ske!ch.—* No one should go to Paris without a copy.” 


CLARA IN BLUNDERLAND. 
By CAROLINE LEWIS. Tilusirated by S. BR. Cloth, 2s, 6d. 
LTweifth Thousand, 
s.—* Decidedly above the average in wit, humour, and good nature. 
as with which the original fountain bubbles are well worked out.” 


MR. DOOLEY’S OPINIONS. 
By F. P. DUNNE. Cloth, 3s.6d. [Second Impressi 
Contents.—Christian Science—Disqualifying the Enemy—Fame—Mr. Cur- 
negie’s Gift—Colleges and Degrees —Youth and Age—e. 
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FICTION. 


IN THE FOG. 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIs. 
Tilustrated by F. D. Steele. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The Times.—‘‘ No one who has a railway journey to make should fail to arm 
himself with this small volume. Mr. Davis's stories put us in mind of 
Sherlock Holmes.’ etn 
MADAME BOVARY. By Gustavi FLAvpert. 

With an Introduction by Mr. Henny James, 3 Coloured Plates by Georges 
Jeanniot, a Photogravurc, cad Portraits, 7s. 6d. 
(A Century of French Romance. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
SCARLET AND HYSSOP. 


By E. F. BENSON. [Eighth Thousand, 
The Pall Mall Gazette.—“ Seathing in satire. The interest never flags for a 
moment. There are many pages of witty dialogue. It is a really brilliant 
piece of work, unsurpassed by anything Mr. Benson has given us.” 

By DOLF WYLLARDE. 

The Academy.— The story is an outstanding one. There are passages of 
thought and colour which gladden and characters which interest. <A light wit 
beams through the dialogue.” 

BY BREAD ALONE. 
By I. K. FRIEDMAN. 

Spectator.— A remarkably interesting, able, and right-minded study of 
the labour question in the United States. The employer, the capitalist, the 
* hands,’—all are f sympathetically, and convincingly presented. There 
are powerful sccues ; there are characters that touch.” 

By N. M. MEAKIN. 

The Academy.—‘‘ He possesses the fundamental'power of imagination and 

the sense of beauty. He has a spark of the incommunicable fire.” 


A PROPHET OF THE REAL. 
By ESTHER MILLER. [Second Inupression. 
The Morning Post.—* Really clever in plot, well written, passionate, and 
dramatic.” 
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HALL CAINE’S NOVELS. 
THE ETERNAL CITY. 
‘THE CHRISTIAN. THE BONDMAN. 
THE MANXMAN. _ THE SCAPEGOAT. 





a, 


CG. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ LIST, 


AN IMPORTANT BOOK. 
THE SOCIAL EVIL. 


With Special Reference to Conditions Existing in the City of New 
York. A Report Prepared under the Direction of the Committ 
of Fifteen. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net, ee 

The volume includes a careful study of the conditions and of th : 
that have been attempted in the leading cities of Europe. It further incler®® 

a summary of the conditions in New York, with suggestions as to the bent 

methods of treatment for the evil. The work will possess not mere} : 

immediate pertinence and value, but a general and continued interest for 
st wents of social-science problems on either side of the Atlantic, = 


A SEASONABLE HANDBOOK, 
A BANQUET BOOK, 


By CUYLER REYNOLDS. Crown 8vo, cloth, és. net, 

The first half is devoted to a conveniently arranged compendium f 
quotations, witty and serious, for the conveuience of anyone who Ses 
been called upon to arrange a toast-list. or prepare dinner-cards, &¢ The 
latter half is devoted to a chapter on important dinner details — such sa 
the proper wines for the proper courses, and other facts concerning which» 
host is often doubtful and without a mentor to advise him. There is 9 chapt : 
on the mixing of beverages (including cock-tails), and the concluding ote 
are filled with toasts of all sorts—new and old, verse and prose, solemn na 
frivolous, 








“HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES. 


Illustrated, crown Svo, cloth extra, 5s. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
35. EDWARD PLANTAGENET (EDWARD1), 
THE ENGLISH JUSTINIAN; or, The Making of the Common Law. 
By EDWARD JENKS, M.A. 
34. HENRY V., the Typical Medieval Hero. 


By CHARLES LETHBRIDGE KINGSFORD, M.A., Joint Author of the 
“Story of the Crusades.” 


Full List of Series sent on application. 


TWO BOOKS ON AMERICAN TRUSTS. 
COMMERCIAL TRUSTS: the Growth and Rights of 


Avevegated Capital. By Joun R. Dos Passos. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 

THE TRUST PROBLEM. By Jerewian W. Jevks, 
Ph.D. With 5 Charts in Colours, demoustrating the effects of Trusts on 
prices. I2mo, cloth, 5s. net. 


New Culalogue and Announcement List now ready. 


24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON ; and NEW YORK, 


MESSRS. MACLEHOSE’S NEW BOOKS 


THIS DAY.—Feap. 4to, with Ulustrations of Manuscripts, 6s. net. 


HUCHOWN OF THE AWLE RYALE, the Alliterative 
Poet : a Historical Critieism: of Fourteenth Century Poems ascribed to 
Sir Hew of Egliutoun. By Gronus Newson, Autior of * Trial by Combat,” 
** Annals of the Solway,” &c. 








THIS DAY.—Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
POEMS. By J. 8. Puriuimore, Professor of Greek in 
the University of Glasgow. 
THIS DAY.—Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 
SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHY IN ITS NATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT. By Prot. Laurir, LL.D., University of Melbourne, 
THIS DAY.—Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. net. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 


LIFE AND NATURE AT THE ENGLISH LAKES, 


By the Rev. H. D. Rawns.ry, Honorary Canon of Carlisle. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS OF THE ENGLISH 
LAKES. Second Edition. With 32 Full-page Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 
8vo, 10s. net. 

Vol. I. CUMBERLAND, KESWICK, and SOUTHEY’S COUNTRY. 
Vol. II. WESTMORELAND, WINDERMERE, and the HAUNTS of 

WORDSWORTH. 

“A tramp of intelligence, however exacting, who carries the book in one 
pocket, and a good Ordnance map in the other, will find himself amply provided 
tor an exhaustive tour in the Lake Country.”—lIllus/rated London News. 


RUSKIN AT THE ENGLISH LAKES. Crown 8vo, 


with 10 Full-page Llustrations, 5s. net. 


MEMORIES OF THE TENNYSONS. Second Impres- 
sion. Crown 8vo, with 16 Fuil-page Plates, 5s. net. 

“ The intimate friendship between the Tennyson and the Rawnsley families, 
extending over several generations, gives a peculiar interest to their impres 
sions of the poet in the ‘old Linconshire days’ and long afterwards.” ‘ 

—Duily News. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 5s. net, with 8 Full-page Plates. 


A RAMBLER'S NOTE-BOOK AT THE ENGLISH 


AKES. [In a few days, 





Glasrow: JAMES MACLEHOSE and SONS, 
Publishers to the University. 
London and New York: MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY SERIES. 
JUST PUBLISHED, Price 5s. net. 
PROGRESS OF SOUTH AFRICA 
IN THE CENTURY. 


Ry GEORGE McCALL THEAL, D.Lit., LL.D., 

‘storiographer to the Cape Government, Author 
Historie History of South Africa, ’ &c. 
ConTENTS :—The Country in 1800—Ancient In- 
ee ts—-The Bantu or Kaftirs—The Portuguese 
: south Africa—The Dutch in South Africa, 1652 
m 1795— English Occupation of Cape Colony, 1795 
1° “a03—Batavian Republic, 1803 to 1806—Events 
{rom 1806 to 1900, 


habitants— 


TORONTO: 
THE LINSCOTT PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
Ww. &R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., London & Edinburgh. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 7)" Po", 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
ot this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 


prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
pottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with trom the constantly increas- 176 99 
jng number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, incizding Cases 
and Bottles. 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them im val 
We regret the increased duty conipeis adr 
price of 6d, per doze 


JAMES SMITH AND CO,, 


WINE MERCHAN'S, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





tnee in 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 
EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


R. ANDERSON & CoO., 





ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W.., | 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible | 
prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
Manufacturers, &c., on application. | 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S ~ 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1878, 





The SPECTATOR is on sale requiarly at 
Messrs. DAMRELL AND UPHAM’s, 253 Wash- 
ington Strect, Boston, Mass., U.S.a.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, S83 and S85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.: MESSRS, 
BRENTANO’S, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A, and 1,015 Pennsylvania Are., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEWSCOoM- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York. and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’S 
LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tut 
Harotp A. Winson Company Ltp., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A. | 
T. CHAPMAN, 2407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THe ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BOOKSELLING Depét, Cairo and Port 
Said; Gorpox And GotcH, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brishane, Perth, West Australia ; 
PRICTOR AND COoMPAXY., Dunedin ; | 
SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, Christchurch’; | 
H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, Wellington, | 
V.Z,; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland; W. C. 
Rigpy, Adelaide; and GORDON AND 
Gotcu, Cape Town,—where single Copies 
can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 
received, 











Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 36 
Strand) payable to * John Baker.” 





THE WORLD'S CLASSICS. 


A New Volume of this Series has just been 
Published :— 


ENGLISH SONGS AND BALLADS. 
Selected by T. W. H. CROSLAND. 


Mr. C. K. SHORTER says in the SPHERE:-—‘‘ Mr. Crosland has acted wisely in 
endeavouring, as he says in a prefatory note, ‘to illustrate the general taste 
rather than his own preference.’ The * general taste’ has unquestionably 
endorsed every one of these songs and ballads as a classic. The net result is 
that we have here a marvellous shillingsworth of good poetry, from Marlowe 
and his contemporaries down to Tennyson and Browning.” 


VOLUMES IN THE SERIES. 


JANE EYRE HAZLITT’S SKETCHES 
THE ESSAYS OF ELIA AND ESSAYS ns 
TENNYSON’S POEMS, 1830-1858 ? 
THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD HERRIGK'S POEMS 
HAZLITT’S TABLE TALK ROBINSON CRUSOE » dune 


EMERSON’S ESSAYS SARTOR RESARTUS =, duty 


KEATS'S POEMS 
OLIVER TWIST POPE S$ HOMER Ss ILIAD » 4uq. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS DE QUINCEY’S @PIUM- 
WUTHERING HEICHTS EATER, &c. » Aug. 
DARWIN'S ORIGIN OF SPECIES GULLIVER’S TRAVELS , sem, 
THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS POE’S TALES heii 
SHIRLEY 


ENGLISH SONGS AND BALLADS | WHITE'S SELBORNE =. ow. 
ALL THE ABOVE ARE READY. BACON’S ESSAYS , et, 


THE WORLD'S CLASSICS are uniform in size and, as far as practicable, in 
thickness. The size adopted is Pott 8vo (6} by 4 in.), asitisintended that the 
volumes shall be suitable both for the pocket and for the shelf. They are 
produced in two bindings: cloth, with gilt back and cut edges ; and limp leather, 
with gilt back, top, and side, with uncut edges and silk marker. The bindings are 
in various colours, uniform as to subject matter—i.e.. all books of verse have blue 
covers ; essays, green ; novels, red ; and so on. presenting a satisfying appearance 
on the shelf, especially ifa number be placed together. The designs of both cloth 
and leather covers are by Mr. Laurence Housman. The paper, which is something 
of a successful experiment, has been specially manufactured for the serics by 
Messrs. Spalding and Hodge, who have produced a paper combining in an 
unusual degree the qualities of lightness, thinness, and opacity. The printing 
is the work of Messrs. R. & R. Clark, Limited, Messrs. T. & A. Constable, and 
other eminent firms, and it need only be added that the type is large enough 
to be read by candle light. Care has been taken to reprint from the best texts. 
In length the volumes range from 200 pp. to 600 pp., the average length 


being 440 pp. 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


The SPECTATOR says:—‘* These books are very agreeably printed, the deade 
white paper showing up the type well. And the price of the edition bound in 
leather is really surprising. It would be interesting to see how much a binder 
would ask an ordinary customer for a volume in this style.” 


» dune 





The OUTLOOK says: —‘‘ They are really about as delectable and satisfying in 
the matter of format as any books we remember to have seen.” 


The ATHENEUM says :—‘‘ The new series ought to come to the front at once. 
The volumes are excellently produced, both in cloth and leather bindings, and are 
wonderfully cheap.” 

The ACADEMY says: -‘‘Each is a marvel of cheapness; indeed, we had to rub 
our eyes before accepting their evidence as to the price.” 


PRICES.—CLOTH, Gilt Back re an Is. net per Vol. 
LEATHER, Gilt Back, Top, and Side, 
with Silk Marker Se re ne 28. ‘a x 
The postage is Sd. exvira fer one vol, and Id. exira for each additiona’ rol, 


A Subscription of 27s. 6d. (cloth), or 51s. 6d. (leather), will ensure 
delivery of the 14 volumes now ready, and the forthcoming 10 
in the above list, as they are published, ineluding postage. 


London : GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square, 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ LIST. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MONA MACLEAN.’ 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE WAY OF ESCAPE 
THE WAY OF ESCAPE 


** This novel is quite the crown of the author’s art.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 
“¢The Way of Escape’ has all that freshness of handling 
and the happy touch in characterisation that won success for 
“ Mona Maclean’...... A powerful and most interesting story.” 
—Scotsman, 
** Vera is a marvellous piece of womanhood. Few living 
novelists could have imagined her and expounded her as she is 
here imagined and expounded.”-—Siar, 





THE WAY OF ESCAPE. 
THE WAY OF ESCAPE. 


By GRAHAM TRAVERS (Manrearetr Topp, M.D.) 


Crown Svo, 6s. 





NEW NOVEL BY SYONEY C. GRIER. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE PRINCE OF THE CAPTIVITY. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE PRINCE OF THE CAPTIVITY. 


By SYDNEY C. GRIER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
CHEAP REISSUE IN PAPER COVERS OF 
SYDNEY C. GRIER’S NOVELS. 

VOLUMES NOW READY.—2s. each. 
FURTHEST IND. 
ANOTHER HELEN. 


IN 
LIKE 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE CHURCH AND ITS SOCIAL 


MISSION. Being the Baird Lecture for 1901. By J. Mansnauu Lana, D.D., 
Principal of Aberdeen University, Author of ‘The Expansion of the 
Christian Life.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


NOW READY. 


GEORGE ELILOT’sS LIFE. Related 


in her Letters and Journals. Being Vols. 13 and 14 of the Warwick 
Edition. Arranged and E.lited by her Husband, J. W. Cross. In 2 vols., 
with 2 Portraits, cloth, 2s. net; leather limp, 2s. 6d, net; leather, 3s. not. 


BEATRICE HARRADEN’S NOVELS. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION. In Crown $vo vols., Us. 6d. each. 
SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT. 
IN VARYING MOODS. 
HILDA STRAFFORD. 


BLACKWCOD’S 
NEW SIXPENNY ISSUES. 
SILAS MARNER. Py Georce Etror. 
THE LOST PIBROCH. By Nem Meyro. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


MAY, 1902. 2s, 6d, 











No. 1,039. 

EVENING ON THE VELD. 

A Bautap or Famous Suirs. By May Byron. 

‘Tne Prmscrss AND THE Monk. By J. A. Maung Gyi, 

Aw Unnecorprp Ixcipeyt. By ‘ Linesman.” 

INDIVIDUALISM IN MODERN CRICKET. 

Ix THE AUSTRALIAN Back -Biocks. 

aE Conquest OF CHARLOTTE. Chaps, 22-23. 

Os tHe Herts oy Dr Wet.—V. A New Cast. 

New Issves.—FEnNGuish Literatures tr oveH Geruan SprectacteES—GOLp- 
SMITH AND LAMB—BESANT versus THACKERAY—Two NoTaBLe Nove.s, 

PrrstcaL TRAINING IN Scottisn ScHoo.s. 

Musincs witout Metruop.—Tue DicrioNaky OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY— 
De. Jonnson—SianG Dictionarres—Ceciw Ruopes’s WILL, 

British Inrerests t¥ SIAM, 

Party Pouitics anp Puriic Besiness. 


WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE & C0.’S List. 


TIBERIUS THE TYRANT. By J. C. Tarver, Anthor 


of ‘‘ Gustave Flaubert,” &. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


‘A valuable and entertaining book. The prel'minary ch ‘ 
admirably lucid account of Rome’s transition from a Republic papaya | 


. se ' 7 —Spectator 
“ His book is in all respects an interesting. and in some a valuable, piece «9 
work, For he sueceeds in giving a vivid picture of certain of the wh us 
features of the Reman world, as they were at the moment of transition fe 
the Republic to the Empire.” —Dai!y Telegraph. a trom 


FIVE STUART PRINCESSES. Edited by Roserr g, 


Rart. Fully Illustrated, 12s, 6d. net. [2nd Thousand 


MAXIMILIAN I., HOLY ROMAN EMPEROR 
Stanhope Historical Essay, 1901.) By R. W. Setos Watsox. Ih . 
pee rs, 5s. net. ici di BTOs WATSON. Illustrated, 

In this essay special stress is laid on the attitude of Maximili 
Humanists of the German Renaissance. : ee the 


THE FIGHT WITH FRANCE FOR NORTH AMERICA. 


y A.G. Brapiey. New Mlustrated Edition, demy 8vo, 6s, 


FRENCH ART. Classic and Contemporary Painting and 


Sculpture. By W.C. Browne.t, Author of “ Victorian Prose Masters” 
Imperial 8vo, with 48 Illustrations, 21s. net. ™ 


ENGLISH CORONATION RECORDS. By L. 4g, 


Wicrnam Lrea. Ulnstrated Edition limited to 500 copies. 31s. 6d, net. 


PETER III., EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. By R. Nisper 


Bary. Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net. 


MOTOR VEHICLES AND MOTORS. By Worny 


Braumoxt. A New and Revised Edition, fully Mlustrated, 42s net, 


THE COMMONWEALTH AS PUBLICAN. An 


Examination of the Gothenburg System. By Joun Wanker, M.A. Crown 
Svo, 2s. 6d. net. 


POULTRY MANAGEMENT ON A FARM. By Warren 


Patmer, M.P. Illustrated, 1s. [2nd Edttion, 


CONSTABLE’S TIME TABLE OF MODERN HISTORY, 


A.D. 400--1870, Compiled and Arranged by M. Morisoy. Oblong 4to 
12s. 6d. net. ¥ 


THE NOVELS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 


Pocket Edition on thin paper now Complete in 15 Volumes, 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net each ; leather, 3s. 6d. net each, 








POPULAR SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 
AUDREY. 


By MARY JOHNSTON. 
The GUARDIAN says:—“ Each succeeding book of the author's proves 
afresh her talent, her capacity for drawing the life of the old world, ber rare 


historic sense, her light, tender touch, her knowledge of men and women, and 
her power of describing incidents and adventures.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY. = [10th Edition. 
THE OLD DOMINION. [7th Edition. 


ELMA TREVOR. 


By the COUNTESS OF DARNLEY and R. LL. HODGSON. 


DEAN HOLE says :—‘‘It seems to me that the high ambition and brave 
design of the book is to prove that Love, which deserves and does not desecrate 
the name, although it be misplaced amid perilous surroundings, may be kept 
from wrong. and may overcome ev] with good. It isa pathetic and powerful 
protest, which could only be made by a pure mind, a tender sympathy, and a 
steadfast faith......A noble purpose is developed and enforced.” 


A BOOK OF STORIES. 


By G. S. STREET, 
Author of ‘‘ The Trials of the Bantocks.” 


The TIMES says:—‘‘ There are only seven stories in this volume, but the 
discriminating reader would gladly give in exchange seventy times seven of the 
current novels of commerce.” 

COUNTRY LIFE says :—‘ Sure to be popular, aud deserves a hoarty welcome 
gems of their kind...... stories of the first water; whimsical, exquisite, 


THE BLAZED TRAIL. 


By STEWART E. WHITE, 


Author of “The Westerners.” TIRNustrated. [Neat week, 


NEW CANTERBURY TALES. By Mavrice Hewett. 
CARDIGAN. By R. W. Cuamnens. 
ENSIGN KNIGHTLEY. By A. E. W. Mason, 
LOVE LIKE A GIPSY. By Bersarp Capers. 
THE WHITE COTYIAGE. By Zac. 
TWO SIDES OF A QUESTION. By May Srictam. 
[ond ditions 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Lid, Westminsier. 
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from MR. GRANT RICHARDS'S SPRING LIST, BRET HARTE'S LATEST NOVEL, 
JUSY PUBLISHED. ON THE OLD TRAIL. 


* Told in that ex ar | manner so characteristic of this author.” 


LITTLE MEMOIRS OF THE # Northern Whig. 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. Other Novels by the Late Bret Harte. 
By GEORGE PASTON, FROM SANDHILL TO PINE. 


Author of “ Mrs. Delany,” &c. Illustrated, large crown Svo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 


The spect tator says:—* Mr. Paston knows so well how to bring his person- | UNDER THE REDWOODS. 


azes OD t ‘and off the stage that we look toh im to renew his researches, and to 

é ag 

‘ve us another volume of memoirs as eresting und as unexpec ted as this. MR = CK ’ 
e The Star says :—‘' The busy inan ought to avoid George Paston’s latest book, e I 


for it is one of those fascinating 


page to page, until you forget the ines of Bs Siew at neen ome cot Sree Tes MEDIATION. 
SPORTING REMINISCENCES. : STORIES IN LIGHT & SHADOW. 





















By Lord GRANVILLE GORDON, ____Lange erown 8v0, prico 6. 
Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 
FIRST REVIEW. 
The Daily Chronicle says :—“* Always interesti 
is remarkable...... Few men have such a th 


differeut branches of sport as the 
about them with such abili 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


to fewer till is it given 1 y 
cde a a 0’ THE WINDOW 
are often original, and expre sses a 











nossesses all the courage of opini 
them with a frankness that is retreshing......"This delightful book.’ By LEONARD MERRICK. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
* An adinirable book.’—Vali Mall Gazette 


THE REVISED EDITION OF THE WORKS OF LEO TOLSTOY, ‘Told with such relish, vivacity, and insi zht ag to entrance the reader.” 
Edited by AYLMER MAUDE. pa — 


SEW VOLUME, THE LOVERS OF YVONKXE 
RESURRECTION. By RAFAEL SABATINI. Crown 8vo, price 6s. ; 


Translated by LOUISE MAUDE. “The story is ingeniously conceived and told with great spirit.’’—Scotsman. 
With Illustrations by Pasternak. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, 6s. 
Cheaper Edition, without Illustrations, cloth, 2s. ELLEN TERRY AND HER 
“JT think Talready wrote yoru how unusually the first volume of your edition SISTERS. 
pleases me. Allin it is excellent; t! iti yn and the re marks, and chiefly the An Authorised Biography, by T. EDGAR PEMBERTON. 
eee rolescr Doce a! = eal "i 38 With which all this has been Author of “The Kendals,” «ce. With 25 Iu strations, demy 8vo0, price 16s. 
“A charming and attractive book.” —Dai! Telegrap! 


“This handsome volume is full of intere ul wi 1 be read with intense 
riptions of the careers of the 


THE PRIMROSE delight by hundreds on congas s ruphie « nily. seh so 


much adinired and warmly beloved actress and her 
AND DARWINISM. THE LOVER FUGITIVES. By Joun FrIvvemore, 

























By A FIELD NATURALIST (M.A. Cantab.) Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. “A capital novel.’’—Spectator, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. uet. TRUTH DEXTER. By Srpvey McCann. Crown 
“Parwin’s theories of the fertilis ution and cross fertilisation of wild flowers 8vo, cloth, price 6s. “fA charming book.”—Daily Mail. 


are challenged by ‘A Field Naturalist.’ ”’—Times. ‘ ‘ ? 
“It gives many interesting speculations on many of the numerous subjects T E THEFT OF A HEART. By L. CAMPBELL 

of Darwin’s experiments, illustrated with diagrams that are both true and Davipsex, Author of “Second Lieutenant Celia.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 
clear. It will form an interesting and useful addition to the library of tl e price 6s. 

uaturalist, and it undoubtedly points out the direction that further experime 


on the {.ctilisation of flowers should take.”—Daily News. A GRADUATE iN LOVE. By Incuis ALLEN, 


Author of “A ’Varsity Man.” Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


THE WORLD’S CLASSICS.—Vol. XIII. | THE DANE’S DAUGHTER. sy WALMER 
DowNeE hs Antes of *‘ Celeste,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
ENGLISH SONGS AND BALLADS 


Compiled by T. W. H. CROSLAND. THE CIANT FISH OF FLOR IDA. 


Cloth, 1s. net ; leather, 2s. net. By J. TURNER-T URNER. 
own 4to, price 12s. 6d. net. 
s of the Giant Fish 








“A marvellous shillipesworth of good poetry, from Marlowe an od his con- | With Reproductions of 48 Magnificent P oy iran er 
temporaries down to Tennyson and Browning.”—C, K. 5. in the Sphere, A sumptuous Volume, with unique Photoy 
of tl Gulf of Florida. 


SOM E BALLADS “Tt makes oa curious and valuable addition to the fisherman’s library.” 
8 —Daiy News. 

















any mere affectation.’ 


By ROSE HAIG THOMAS. “* Deen-sea — all the world over will set a high value upon a book so 
: | interesting : dso instruct ive, and the work should have a place in every 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. ls tance n's lib rary.’’—Sevtsman. 
The Morning Leader says :—‘‘She sings very sweetly of the beautiful things | — 
ofearth and air. Birds, bree os, insects, flowers, the sea, and the seasons stir | 
her into songs which have a freshness and a sense of beauty quite free from PEARSON'S ILLU STRATED 
} 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE ONE BEFORE. 


By BARRY PAIN. 
With 87 Illustrations by Tom Browne. 3s. 6d. 


The Daily Chronicle says :—‘‘ It will certainly brighten a dull evening for : 
reader who picks it up.......Altozether, ‘The One Before’ is an admirable 
of absurdity, with the underside of truth that redeeims it from mere farce.” 

The Daily News says '—“ His book is full of good things.......Clever and 
humorous studies of character. 


COSSIPY GUIDE BOOKS. 


With New Maps and the latest information for all trarellers, 
ranged Alphabetically and each w ith 70 to 100 ie u tiful il lustras 
tions from Ph tographs 8} cially taken for this Series. Foolse: ap Sve, 
price One Shilling, andina Sew Cases Siapence each. 

NEW VOLUMES. 

The ENGLISH LAKES. Price1s. | The WESTERN HIGHLANDS. 


WEYMOUTH AND DISTRICT. “EDINBURGH & DISTRICT. 


Price 1s. | 
s The THAMES FROM SOURCE PARIS °& DISTRICT. Price ts. 
GRAUSTARK: |  TOSEA. Price 1s. LONDON & DISTRICT. Price 1s. 
The Story of a Love Behind a Throne. | NEW EDITIO vs. 


By G. B. McCUTCHEON. 6s. SOUTH DEVON. Price 1s. | ILFRACOMBE & DISTRICT. 
The Liveryool Mercury says :—‘t Stories which an experienced novel reade BOURNEMOUTH & DISTRICT Price Is. 
bed re willingly jay ay down until the end + oo, are not very numerous, Price Is. |GLASGOW & THE CLYDE. 
otwithstaudiug t nount of fietion issue Imost dail *G k,’ ho . | ’rice Is 
si es oue of th ther m, and ro de ary Soret pes a aa eat ter tai ee os mi cl SWANAGE AND DISTRICT. Price Is. 
The climax, especially, is admirably conceived aud described. Price 6d. | GREAT YARMOUTH. LOWES- 
NORTH CORNWALL, Price 1s.| | TOFT, AND CROMER. Price Is. 


The GR EAT PUSH EXPERIMENT. | _ “Thorough, ay ot a xr, and illustrated, complete yet compact, and ridicu: 


lously cheap. ( ne 
By AMBROSE PRATT, | ** Tt would be ditlicult to finda handier or better guide book.”—Churchwoman. 
* A brightly written and handy guide book at a moderate price.” 








a 






oy it Beaches: « aS aa 

Author of ‘Franks: Duellist. 6s. pe seentiens 

The Academy says :—“ The story is well told.” “Unlike any other guide we have seen.....It is a valuable and welcome 
———— addition.” —G.asgow Evening Citizen. 





London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square. C. ARTHUR PEARSON, Ltd., Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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ISBISTER & & CO. ’S LIST 


MISS ; STONE’ S 


WONDERFUL STORY OF HER CAPTIVITY 


in the Grip of 
the Brigands. 


SEE THE 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 


SECOND ees now READY .—SIXPENCE. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


LIFE ON THE STAGE. 
By CLARA MORRIS. 6s. 
TIONABLY THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


rvessions of appreciation of this book kave appeared : 





a 


UNQUES 
The foll 


lowing siqned er 
Mary ANDERSON DE NAvarro.—“ It rings true.” 
Sir Tueopore Martin, ‘Asa piece of autobiography will take rank with 
anything I know.” 
WwW L. Courtney in the Daily Telegraph.— A human document of no little 


i 


value.” 
Herman Merrvate in the World.—“ Bristles with gems in every chapter.” 
CLEMENT Scort in the Free Lance.—** A wonderful book. 
AUSTIN LDEERETON in the Splere.—‘ Interesting from the first page to tha 
last.”’ 
- Monrprep” in the Referee.— Entertaining and edifying.” 


THE aes OF HIS FATHERS. 
By JACK LONDON. 6s. 


is undoubtedly Jack London.” 
CLEMENT SHORTER in the Tatler, 


Tales of the Klondyke. 


© The man of t1 ment in my eyes 


* Does for the Klondyke what Mr. Kipling has done tor India.’’--Sphere, 
“A really absorbing volume’ -—County Ge mElainan. 
“Not a weak story in the whole of the book.”—Pall Mali Gazeite. 





WITH THE WILD GEESE. 


By EMILY LAWLESS, Author of “ Maelcho,” ‘‘ With Essex in Irelaud,” &c, 
With an Introduction by STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A, 
4s. Gd. net. Tidition de Luxe, limited to 50 copies, with Autograph Signatures 
of Miss Lawless and Mr. Brooke to each copy, One Guinea per copy. 

Mr. StoprorpD Br OOKE says of the a gre contained in this volume :—‘ Ex- 
pressed with an originality, a personal intensity, which is not common in 
modern poetry.” 

The Times says :—‘‘ We entirely agree with Mr. 
opinion of these lyric 8.’ 

The Pali Mall Gazeile says :- 
impertinent to praise.” 


Stopford Brooke's high 


“Tt were sacrilege to criticise and almost 





DONEGAL FAIRY STORIES. 
and Told by SEUMAS MACMANUS. 
lustrations by VERBEEK. is. 


Collected 
With 1 


“A delightful book.”’-—-0O 2 
“Ten fai ry stories, every « gem of its ki nd.”"---Pilot. 

*‘ The illustrations are del lightfully funny.”’-—Daily Graphic. 
** As charming a book as may be.’ ’—Cork Examiner. 


MAXIM GORKY: his Life and Writings. 


DILLo> Crown Svo, 5 


A HERO OF DONEGAL. 


Smyth of Burtonport. By Freperick Doveias How. With Portrait and 
Tliustrationus, crown Svo, ds, 6d. net. 


A HUNDRED YEARS OF IRISH HISTORY. By 
ty O'BRren. With Introduction by Jounxn Rrpmoxp,M VP. Crown Svo, 


oy od. net. 


nea 


By Dr. E. J. 
A Memoir of Dr. Wm. 





FOURTH EDITION. 
THE MIRACLES OF JESUS. 


Rey. 
CQ pon Lana, Bishep of Stepney. 6s. 


TWENTY- TWO TALKS ON EVERY-DAY RELIGION, 


the Rev. THropore L, Cvyter, D.D., LL.D. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE OF AN EDUCATIONAL 


FREELANCE. Translated from the German of Dr. Ewald Haufe by 
Wiiuiam H. Herrorp, B.A. Crown Svo, 5s. net. 


CATS—AND ALL ABOUT Blog oo 
xhibitors. y FrRANcES Simpson. 
Grown 8vo, 2s. net. 


SOPHOCLES. Translated by 


ith Notes and Rhymed Choral Odes. 


By the Right 


A Handbook for 
Cat woh Breeder With 24 
Illustrations of Cl 1 Cats. 


THE TRAGEDIES OF 


» Dean PLUMP 


NEW pon KE r EDI" TION ls., with Photogravure Frontispiece to 
t Beautifully Bo yund in L wp ‘? unbskin, Extra Gilt Lettered, G:lt Top. 
Each Volume 2s. t ree, Ze. Od. 


SONGS OF ENGLAND'S GLORY. 12mo, Beautifully 


Bound in Limp Lambskin with Artistic Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. net ; post-free, 


3s. 9d. 


—' & CO.. Limited, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London. | 


ew 


SOCIETY FOR 


Promoting Christian Knowledge, 


THE DAWN OF CIVILIZATION. Ee 
uy t ar 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by Professor pc haldea, 
the Rev. Professor Sarce. Translated by M. L. McCuurr, Wilited by 
and over 470 Illustrations, including 38 ¢ “oloured Plates, demy png Map 
bevelled boards, 24s. ; half-morocco, gilt edges, bound t by Rivi a “483. cloth, 
‘This, the fourth of the English Editions of Les Origines, has been th 
revised by the anthor, who has incorporated into it the results of re scent pea shly 
in Egyptand Mesopotamia and submitted at the same time the theor eg as hes 
on these results to a searching criticism. This work and the two she mended 
volumes, it may be sately said, are the most important contributions wi 
have ever appeared on the early His tory of Egypt and Mesopotamia. ] = 


SAINT BERIN, THE APOSTLE OF WESSEX. Tho 


History, Legends, and Traditions of the Beginning of the W, 
J t or 
Chureh. By the Rey. Joun Epwarp Ficup, M.A. Small poet fro, eae 
5 cl 


boards, 3s. 6d. 
DIOCESAN HISTORIES: LLANDAFF. By the Rey, 


E. J. Neweii, M.A. With Map, feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d, 

[An addition to this Series, which will embrace, when completed, 
Diocese in England and Wales, and will furnish, it is expected, a as L pt 
of English Ecclesiastical History, Each volume is comple te in itself, and tha 
possibility of repetition has been carefully guarded against. 


IS THERE A RELIGION OF NATURE? Lectures 


delivered in St. Paul’s Cathedral, January, 192. By the Rev. P, n 
Waacerr, M.A. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s, 6d, PN, 


TO WHOM SHALL WE GO? An Examin: ition of some 
Ditiiculties presented by Unbelief. By the Rev. T. Ovenpey, D.D 
Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d, v= 


OCCASIONAL PAPERS, SERIOUS AND OTHERWISE, 


sy the late Rev. G. S. Reaney. With an Lutroduction by the Ven, Arch- 
deacon SincLaik. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. By the Rev. F. C. Woop. 
at sk, M.A., Author of * The Life of the Soulin the World.” Crown 8yo, 
c oth bourds, 3s. Ga, iy 


: ‘ P 

THE “TE DEUM.” Its Structure and Meaning and its 
Musical Setting and Rendering. Together with a Revised Latin ‘lext, Notes, 
and ‘Translation. By the Right Rev, Joan Worvsworru, D.D., Bis! hop of 
Salisbury. Small post 8vo, cloth, 6d. 


CHDMON. The First English Poet. By Rovert Tats 


Gasxrx. Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, paper cover, Is, 


STAR ATLAS. Containing Maps of all the Siars from 
Ll to 6S Magnitude between the North Pole and 34° South Declination, and 
of all Nebula and Star Clusters in the same Region which are visible in 
Telescopes of moderate powers. With Explanatory Text by Dr. Hermann 
J. Kier. Transiated by Epbmunp McCioure, M.A., M.R.LA.,, LS, With 
18 Maps. Third Mdition (it.A. and Dee., brought up to 1900, us tur as text 
is concerned), Revised and Enlarged, Imperial 4to, cloth boards, 10s, 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE. Sounding the Ocean 
of Air. Being Six Wectures delivered before the Lowell Institute of 
Boston in Pecember, 1898, by A. LawRENCE Rotcu, 5.B., A.M. Small 
post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE. ‘The Machinery of the 


Universe: Mechanical Conceptious otf Physical Phenomena. By A. E, 
Doisear, A.B., A.M., M.E., Po.D., Professor of Physics, Tuft’s College, 
U.S.A, Smal post svo, with several Diagrams, cloth ‘poards, 2s, 


BRITISH BIRDS, SKETCH BOOK OF. By R. Bowprre 
rapa LL.D., F.L.S. With Coloured Lllustrations by A. F. and C, Lyvox, 
272 pp. crown 4to, cloth boards, I4s. 
efly he has produced a inost interesting and informing 
been admirably iliustrated.”—Guardian. 


AMONG THE BIRDS. By 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


ROMANCE OF LOW LIFE AMONG PLANTS: Facts 
and Phenomena of Cryptogamic Vegetation. By M. C. Cooke, M.A., LL.D. 
With numerous Illustrations, post tvo, cloth boards, 4s, 


FREAKS AND MARVELS OF PLANT LIFE; or, 
Curiosities of Vegetation. By M. C. Cooxr, M,A., LL.D, With numerous 
Illustrations, post 8vo, cloth boards, 6s, 


THE FERN PORTFOLIO. By Francis G. Heatu. 
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